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involuntary movement, she approached | he covered the order of her dress, with 
the young Count, and pressed hia oom | kisses and with tears. Consuelo had net 
\into which she clasped her own, as if to| expected to find him thus. During four 
'find a refuge in his love from the ap-| months, she had thought of him as he 
proach of the sufferings which she fore- | showed himself on the night of their sep- 
| saw. aration, bitter, ironical, despicable and 
| Albert, struck by this movement, felt | hateful above all men. That very mor- 
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‘‘My aunt is in a singular state of mortal apprehensions awakened in him. | ing she had seen him pass with an inse- 


mind,”’ said Albert to Consuelo, as they | 
ascended the steps of the porch. ‘I ask | 
your pardon for her, my friend; be sure | 
that this very day she will change her | 
manners and her language.”’ 


‘*My brother!’’ said Consuelo, stupe- | w 


fied at the tidings which had been an- 
nounced to her, and without hearing what 
the young Count said. 

‘*T did not know that you had a bro- 
ther,’’ replied Albert, who had been mere 
struck by dis aunt’s bitterness than by 
that incident. 
much pleasure in seeing him again, dear 
Consuelo, and I rejoice — ”’ 

‘*Do not rejoice, sir Count,”’ returned 
Consuelo, whom a sid presentiment sud- 
denly seized; ‘‘ perhaps a great misfor- 
tune is prepared for me and—”’ she 
stopped, trembling; for she was on the 
point of demanding his advice and pro- 
tection. But she feared to confide too 
much in him, and daring neither receive 
nor avoid him who introduced himself by 
means of a falsehood, she felt her knees 
bend and, becoming pale, she clung to the 
balustrade for support at the last step of 
the entrance. 

‘*Do you fear some bad news from 
your family!?’* asked Albert, whose anx- 
iety began to be awakened. 

‘*T have no family,’’ replied Consuelo, 
gathering strength to continue her ad- 
vance. She had almost said she had no 
brother ; a vague fear restrained her. 
But on crossing the eating room, she 
heard creaking upon the floor of the sa- 
loon the boow of a traveller who was 
impatiently walking to and fro. By an 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the | 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


** Doubtless you will have | 


‘Do not enter without me,” said he to|lent bearing and an almost cynical 


her in a low voice; ‘‘I divine, by my | thoughtlessness. And here he war on 
| presentiments, which have never deceived | his knees, humbled, repentant, bathed in 
'me, that this brother is your enemy and | tears, as in the stormy days of their pas- 
|mine. I am chilled, | am afraid, as if I| sionate reconciliations; handsomer than 
| were about to be compelled to hate some ‘ever, for his travelling costume, some- 
one.’’ | what common, but well fitting, became 
| Consuelo disengaged her arm which | him wonderfully, and the tan of his jour- 
Albert had pressed closely to his breast. | ney had given amore manly character to 
| She trembled at thinking that he might | his admirable featares. 
perhaps conceive one of those implacable| Palpitating like a déve which the wel. 
resolutions, of which Zdenko’s supposed | ture has just seized, she was compelled to 
|death was a deplorable example for her. | seat herself and hide her face in her hands, 
| ** Let us leave each other here,’’ said she \ in order to be freed from the fascination 
to him in German, (for their conversation | of his glance. This movement, whieh. 
could already be heard from the neigh-| Anzoleto mistook for shame, encouraged 
boring room). ‘1 have nothing to fear | him; andthe return of evil thoughts soon 
for the present; but if the future threat- | infected the simple burst of his first trans- 
ens me, believe, Albert, I will have re- | ports. Anzoleto, on fiyingfrom Venice, 
course to you.”’ and the disgusts he had there experienced 
Albert yielded with a mortal repug- | in punishment of his faults, bad no other 
nance. Fearing to want delicacy, he | thought than that of seeking fortune; 
dared not disobey her; but he could not | bat at the same time, he had always eher- 
resolve to withdraw from the hall. Con-| ished the desire and the hope of again 
suelo, who understood his hesitation, | finding his dear Consuelo. So wunderful 
| closed both doors of the saloon as she en-|a talent could not, in his opinion, remain 
tered, so that he could neither see nor | long concealed, and he had no where neg- 
hear what was about to happen. lected to obtain information, by question- 
Anzoleto (for it was he; she had but) ing the tavern-keepers, guides, or travel- 
too well divined his audacity, and but too |lers whom he encountered. At Vienna 
well recognized the sound of his steps) | he had met persons of distinction from his 
was prepared to approach her impudent-|own nation, to whom he had confessed 
ly with a fraternal embrace in the pres-| his last act and his flight. They had ad- 
ence of witnesses. When he saw her | vised him to go further from Venice and 
enter alone, pale, but cold and severe, he | to wait until Count Zustiniani had forgot- 
lost all his courage, and threw himeelf | ten or forgiven his escapade ; and promis- 
stammering at her feet. He had no need | ing to do what they could in effecting 
to feign joy and tenderness. He experi- | this, had given him letters of recommen- 
amen both these sentiments, really and | ‘dation for Prague, Dresden and Berlin. 
| Violently, on again finding her whom he | ‘On passing Giants’ Castle, Anzoleto had 
‘had never ceased to love, notwithstanding not thought of questioning his guide ; but 
his treachery. He burst into tears; and after an hour's rapid riding, having slack- 
as she would not let him take her hands, ened his pace to let the horses breathe, he 
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had renewed the conversation by asking 
him for some details respecting the coun- 
fry and its inhabitants. The guide natur- 
ally talked to him of the lords of Rudol- 


stadt, of their style of living, of the eccen- 


tricities of Count Albert, whose craziness 
was no longer a secret to any one, espec- 
ially since the aversion which Doctor 
Wetzelius had very cordially sworn to- 
wards him. The guide did not fail to 
add, in order to complete the scandalous 
chronicle of the province, that Count Al- 
bert had crowned all his extravagances 
by refusing to marry his noble cousin, the 
beautiful baroness Amelia of Rudolstadt, 
and by being bewitebed with an adventur- 
ess, only moderately handsome, but with 
whom all the world fell in Jove when she 
sang, because she had an extraordinary 
vyorcc. 


These two circumstances were 80 ap- 


plicable to Consuelo, that our traveller, 
immediately asked the name of the ad-| 
venturess, and learning that she was call- | 


ed Porporina, no longer doubted the truth. 
He retraced his steps on the instant; and 
after having rapidly improvised the pre- 
text and the title under which he could 


introduce himself into so well guarded a) 


ehateau, he had drawn still more slanders 
from his guide. The man’s gossip made 
him regard it as certain that Consuelo 
was the young Count’s mistress, while 


waiting until she became his wife ; for the | 
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few hours or a few days afterwards, he | 
aguin left, carrying off the pearl of can- 
tatrieces. from the very noble, the very 
powerful lord, the Count of Rudolstadt, 

At this idea he buried his spurs in his 
horse’s sides and Jaughed in such a man- 
ner as to make the guide think that the 
most crazy of the two Was not Count 
Albert. 

The canoness received him with mis- 
trust, but did not dare dismiss him, in the 


hope that he would perhaps earry away 
his pretended sister with him. He learn- | 


ed that Consuelo was out walking, and 
that vexed him. They served breakfast 
and he questioned the domestics. Only 
one understood a little Italian, and in- | 
tended no harm in saying that he had_ 
seen the signora upon the mountain with 
the young Count. Anzoleto feared to | 
| find Consuelo reserved and cold in the! 
first instance. He said to himself that if 
she was still only the virtuous betrothed | 
of the heir of the house, she would have 
the haughty bearing of a person proud of 
her position ; but if she had become his | 
mistress, she would be less sure of her 
| standing,‘and would tremble before an old 
friend who could ruin her prospects. In- | 


nocent, her conquest was difficult, but so 
much the more glorious ; corrupted, it was | 
| the contrary ; in the one case or the other, 
| there was room for enterprize and hope. 
Anzoleto had too much penetration not | 





story was, that she had enchanted the/| to perceive the ill humor and the anxiety | 
whole family, and instead of dyiving her| with which the Porporina’s long walk 

away as she deserved, they paid more re- with her nephew inspired the canoness. | 
spect and attention to her in the house,! As he did not see Count Christian he had 

than they had ever done to the baroness | reason to believe that the guide had been 

Amelia. misinformed ; that the family saw with 

These details stimulated Anzoleto quite |fear and displeasure the young Count’s 

as much, and perhaps even more than his| love for the adventuress, and that she | 
real attachment for Consuelo. He had| would lower her head before her first 

indeed sighed for the return of that sweet | lover. 

life she had procured for him; he had | After waiting four mortal hours, Anzo- 

truly felt that in losing her advice and | leto, who had time to make many reflec- 

direction, he had destroyed, or for a long | tions, and whose morals were not a 
time compromised the success of his! enough to imagine any good in such acir- 

musical career; in fine he was strongly | cumstance, regarded it as certain that - 
drawn to her by a love at once selfish, | long a téte-a-t¢te between Consuelo and 

profound and unconquerable. But to all! his rival testified an intimacy without re-| 
this was added the conceited temptation | serve. He became more bold, more 

of disputing Consuelo with a rich and | determined to await her without being 

noble lover, of snatching her from a bril-| rebuffed; and after the irresistible emo- 

liant marriage, and of causing it to be!tion which her first appearance caused 

said in the country and in the world, that! him, he believed himself secure in daring 

the girl so well endowed, had preferred every thing as soon as he saw her become 

to follow his fortunes, rather than become | agitated and fall powerless upon a chair. 
Countess and chatelaine. He therefore | Flis tongue was therefore very quickly 

amused himself by making the guide re-| loosed. He accused himself for all the 

peat that the Porporina reigned as sove- | past, humbled himself hypocritically, | 
reign at Reisenburg, and pleased himself! wept all he chose, recounted his ee 
with the puerile hope of making this same | and his sufferings, depicting them in a 


Moved at first by the sound of his voice, 
and more and more terrified at her own 
weakness than at the strength of the temp- 
tation, Consuelo, who, daring four months, 
had herself reflected much, reeovered 
enough clearness of mind to recognize in 
these protestations and in this pas- 
sionate eloquence, all she had so eften 
heard at Venice in the last periods of 


\their unfortunate connection. She was 


wounded at perceiving that he repeated 
the same oaths and the same prayers, as if 
nothing had occurred since those quarrels, 
when she was still so far from imagining 
his odious conduct. Indignant at such 
audacity, and at such fine discourses 
where there ought to have been only the 
silence of shame and the tears of re- 


| pentance, she cut short his declamation by 


rising and replying with clearness : 

‘*Enough, Anzoleto; I forgave you 
long sinee and am no longer angry with 
you. Indignation has given place to pity, 
and the forgetfulness of my wrongs has 
come with the forgetfulness of my suffer- 
ings. We have nothing more to say to 
each other. J} thank you for the good 
feeling which induced you to interrupt 
your jonrney in order to be reconciled 
with me. Your pardon was granted in 
advance, you perceive. Farewell then 
and resume your journey.”’ 

‘*T depart! leave you, lose you again !’” 
cried Anzoleto, really frightened. ‘* No, 
I would rather you would order me to 
kill myself immediately. No, I never 
will resolve to live without you. I can- 
not, Consuelo. I have tried and know 
that itis useless. Wherever you are not, 
there is nothing for me. My detestable 
ambition, my miserable vanity, to which 
I in vain wished to sacrifice my love, have 
become my punishment and never give 
me an instant of pleasure. Your image 
pursues me every where; the remem- 
brance of our love, so pure, so chaste, so 
delicious, (where can you yourself find 
one like it’) is always before my eyes ; 
all the chimeras, with which I strive to 
surround myself, cause me the deepest 
disgust. O Consuelo! recall our beautiful 
nights at Venice, our boat, our stars, our 
endless songs, your good lessons and our 
long kisses! and your little bed, where I 
slept alone, while you said your rosary 
upon the terrace! Did I not love you 
then? Is the man who always respected 
you, even during your sleep, shut up 
téte-a-téte with you, incapable of loving? 
If I was a wretch with others, was I not 
an angel with you? and God knows what 
it cost me! O! do not forget all that! 
You said you loved me so much and yet 





man say to all the travellers who should 
pass after him, that a handsome young 
stranger had entered the inhospitable 
manor of the Giants on a gallop, that he | 


“ CAME, SAW, AND CONQUERED, and that a 


much more poetical light than disgusting | you forget it! And I, who am an in- 
distractions had allowed him to feel them ; | grate, a monster, a dasturd, I have not 
finally he implored her forgiveness with | been able to forget it for a single instant! 
all the eloquence of a Venetian and a/ and I do not wish to renounce it, though 
| you do so without regret and without ef- 


consummate actor. 
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fort' But you never loved me, though} ble and majestic air, after kissing Conste- 
you were a saint; and | adore you, lo’s hand, Anzoleto, who had rushed for- 
though I am a demon.”’ | ward to retain the latter, by good will or 
“Tt is possible,” 
struck by the accent of truth which ac-| audacity of his manner. 
companied these words, ‘‘ that you may | 
have a sincere regret for that happiness Vill. 
lost and stained by you. It isa punish-| ‘‘ Dear Signora,’’ said the old Count, 
ment which it is your duty to accept and | ‘‘ pardon me for not having given a better 
which [ ought not to prevent you from| reception to your brother. I had given 
undergoing. Suecess has corrupied you, | orders that I should not be interrupted, 
Anzoleto. You require a little suffering | because 1 had unusual oceupations for 
to purify you. Go and remember me, if| this morning; and they obeyed me too 
the bitter draught is salutary to you. If} well in leaving me ignorant of the arrival 
not, forget me, as I, who have nothing ‘of a guest who is welcome in this house 
to expiate or repair, forget you.” ‘to me, as to all my family. Be assured 
*“‘Ah! you have a heart of iron'”’ cried | sir,” added he, addressing Anzoleto, ** that 





Anzoleto, surprised and offended at so|I see here with pleasure a so near rela- | 


much calmness. ‘‘ But do not think that| tion of our beloved Porporina. 1 there- 


you can drive me away thus. It is possi-| fore request you to remain here, and pass | 
. : | 
all the time which may be agreeable to) 


ble that my arrival troubles you, that my | 
presence is a clog upon you. I rasow | you: I presume that after so long a 
very well that you wish to sacrifice the | separation you must have many things to 
remembrance of our love to the ambition say to each other, and much pleasure at 
of rank and fortune. But it shall not be | finding yourselves together. I hope you 
so. I attach myself to you; and if 1| will not fear being indisereet in enjoying 
lose you, it shall not be without a strug-| at leisure a happiness which I partake.” 


gle. I will recall to you the past, and I| Contrary to his custom, Count Chris- 


replied Consuelo, | by force, recoiled intimidated, and lost the 


well,’’ added she, looking at her pre- 
‘tended brother with a signifieant air, 
‘*that he cannot remain here a minute 
| longer.”’ 

| This cold pertinacity restored to Anzo- 
| leto all the hardihood of his character, and 
all the ease of hie heart. ‘ Let happen 
_whatever pleases the Devil—God, I 
/mean to say!" said he recovering him- 
self; ‘‘ but [ will not leave my dear sis 
ter so precipitately as her reason and 
prudence require. I know of no business 
which is worth an instant of happiness; 
/and since my lord the Count permits me 
0 generously, I aceept with gratitude. 
‘I remain! my engagements at Prague 
must be fulfilled a little later, that is all.’’ 

‘‘That is speaking like a thoughtless 
young man,’’ returned Consuelo, offend- 
ed. ‘* There are some affairs in which 
honor calls more loudly than interest,’* 

‘« Tt is speaking like a brother,”’ replied 
_Anzoleto ; ‘‘ and you speak always like a 
queen, my good little sister.’’ 

‘*It is speaking like a good young 
man !*’ added the old Count, extending 
his hand to Anzoleto. ‘*I know of no 





will do it before your new friends, if you | 
constrain me to it. Iwill repeat to you 
the oaths which you made at the bedside | 
of your dying mother, and which you re-| 
newed to me a hundred times upon her| 
tomb and in the ehurches, where we) 
went to kneel close to each other among 
the crowd, to hear the beautiful music | 
and whisper together. Prostrate before 
you, I will hambly recall to you alone, | 
things which you will not refuse to hear; 
and if you do, wo to us both! I will say | 
before your new lever things which he 
does not know! For they know nothing 
of you, not even that you have been an 
actress. Well, I will inform them, and 
then we shall see if the noble Count Al- 
bert will recover his reason to contend for 
you with an actor, your friend, your 
equal, your betrothed, your lover. Ah! 
do not drive me to despair, Consuelo, or 
else —’’ 

** Threats! At last I discover and re- 
eognize you, Anzoleto,’’ said the young 
girl, indignant. ‘* Well! | like you better 
thus, and I thank you for having raised 
the mask. Yes, thanks to heaven, I 
shall have no more regret nor pity for 
you. I see the gall in your heart, the 
baseness in your character, the hatred in | 
your love. Go on, satisfy your spite. 
You will do me a service. But unless 
you are as accustomed to calumny as you | 
are to insult, you can say nothing of | 


tian spoke with ease to a stranger. His business which cannot be put off till the 
timidity had long since disappeared be-| morrow. It is true that I have always 
side the gentle Consuelo, and on thisday, | been reproached for my indolence; but’ 
his countenance seemed illumined by a| have always found that more is lost by 
ray of life more brilliant than usual, like | precipitancy than by reflection. For ex- 
those which the sun sheds upon the hori-| ample, my dear Porporina, there are 
zon at the hour of his setting. Anzoleto} many days, I might say many weeke, that 
was confused before that kind of majesty, | I have had a request to make to you, and 
whieh rectitude and serenity of soul re-|1 have delayed antil now. I believe I 
flect upon the brow of a respectable old | have done well and that the moment has 
man. He knew how to bend his back, come. Can you grant me, to-day, the 
very low hefore the great nobles ; but he | hour’s conversation I was coming to ask 
hated and mocked them internally. He|of von, when I was informed of your 
had found only too many reasons to| brother's arrival? It seems to me that 
despise them, in the fashionable world in \this happy cireamstance has eceurred 
which he had for some time lived. He} quite apropos, and perhaps he would not 
had never before seen dignity so well | be out of place inthe conference I propase 
borne, and politeness so cordial, as those | to you.” 
of the old chatelain of Reisenburg. He} ‘I am always, and at every hour, at 
was troubled in thanking him, and almost} your lordship’s command,” answered 
repented having obtained by an imposi- | Consuelo. ** As tomy brother, he is a 
tion the paternal reception with which he | young manto whom [| do not admit with- 
was greeted. He feared above all, lest | out examination into my personal affairs." 
Consuelo should unmask him, by declaring} ‘1 know that very well,” returned 
to the Count that he was not her brother. | Anzoleto impudently ; ‘* but as my lord 
He felt that, at this moment, he could not | the Count authorizes me, I do not require 
repay her with impertinence and endeavor | any other permission than his to enter 
to avenge himself. into the confidence.’’ ta 

‘‘T am much gratified by the goodness! ‘* You will pleaseallow me ‘to judge:of 
of my lord Count,”’ replied Consuelo after | what is proper for you and forme,”**re- 
an instant’s reflection ; ‘* but my brother, plied Consuelo haughtily. * Sir County 
who feels its whole value, cannot have the ; am ready to follow you to your apart- 
happiness to profit by it. Pressing busi- | ment, and to listen to you with respect.”’ 
ness calls him to Prague and he has at| ‘* You are very severe with this young 





me to make me blush.’’ | this moment taken leave of me.”* 


Speaking thus, she moved towards the | 
door, opened it, and was going out, when | 
she found herself face to face with Count | 
Christian. At the aspect of this venera- | 
ble old man, who advanced with an affa-| 





‘¢ That is impossible! you have hardly | 
seen each other an instant,’’ said the 
Count. + 

** He has lost several hours in waiting 
for me,”’ replied she, ‘‘ and now his mo- 


/man, who has so frank and cheerful an 
air,’’ said the Count smiling ; then turning 
towards Anzoleto: ‘* Do not be impatient, 


‘my child,” said he tohim. ‘ Your turn 


will come. What I have to say to your 
sister cannot be concealed from you; and 
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soon, I hope, she will permit me to place 
you, as you say, in the eonfidence.”’ 
Anzoleto had the impertinence to reply 
to the expansive gaiety of the old man, 
by retaining his hand in his own, as if he 
wished to attach himself to him, and dis- 
eover the secret from which Consuelo ex- 
cluded him. He had not the good taste 
to understand, that he ought at least to 
leave the saloon, in order to spare the | 
Whe 
he found himself alone, he stamped with 


Count the necessity of doing so. 


anger, fearing lest that young girl, become 
so much mistress of herself, should dis- 
concert all his plans, and cause hia to| 
be dismissed in spite of his address. He 
had a desire to steal through the house, 
He left the 
saloon with this design, wandered in the | j 


and listen at all the doors. 


gardens for some moments, then ventured 
into the galleries, pretending, whenever 
he met a domestic, to be admiring the 
beautiful architecture of the chateau. 
But, at three different times, he saw pass 
at some distance, a personage dressed 

black, and singularly grave, whose atten- 
tion he was not very desirous of attract- 
ing; it was Albert, who appeared not to 
remark him, and yet never lost sight of 
him. Anzoleto, seeing that he was a full 
head taller than himself, and observing 
the serious beauty of his features, com- 
prehended that, on all points, he had not, 
so despicable a rival as he had at first 
thought, in the person of the madman of 
Reisenburg. He therefore preferred re- 
turning to the saloon, and exercising his 
fine voice in that vast hall, as he passed 
his fingers absently over the harpsichord. 
said Count Christian 
having led her 


study and drawn out for her a large arto 


** My daughter,’’ 
to Consuelo, after to his 
chair of red velvet with gold fringes, 
while he seated himself on an easy chair 
‘*] have a favor to ask of 
you, and yet I know not by what right I 


by her side; 


ean do so, before you understand my in- 
tentions. May] flatter myself that my 
white hairs, my tender esteem fer you, 
and the friendship of the noble Porpora, 
your adopted father, will give you suffi- 
cient confidence in me to induce you to 
open your heart without reserve ?”’ 


Affected, and yet somewhat terrified, | 
at this opening, Consuelo raised the old | 
man’s hand to her lips and replied with | 
frankness: ‘* Yes, sir Count, I love and | 
respect you as if I had the honor to have 
you for my father, and I can answer all | 
your questions without fear and without 


,of a usage, or a contract. 


| obliged to you and consider you more en- 


child, and shall require all your indul-| 


| ‘* I will answer every thing with as little 
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** Well! my child,’’ said the old man | 
with artless and encouraging curiosity, 
‘* what is your name !’’ 

‘* ] have nosurname,’’ replied C onsvelo | 
without hesitating; ‘tmy mother bore no 
At my 


baptism, I was called Mary of Consola- | 


other than that of Rosmunda. 
tion: I have never known my father.”’ 
** But you know his name ?”’ 


‘Not at all, my lord; I have never | 


n | heard him spoken of.’ | 


‘* [as master Porpora adopted you! 
Has he given you his name by a legal | 
act?’ 

‘* No, my lord. Among artists, such | 
things are not done, and are not necessary. | 
My generous master has no property and 
nothing to bequeath. As to his name, it | 
is unimportant to my position in the) 
world, whether I bear it ia consequence | 
If I justify it) 
by some talent, it will be well acquired; 


of which I was unworthy.”’ 

The Count kept silence for some in-| 
stants ; then taking Consuelo’s hand : 

‘** The noble frankness with which you | 
reply gives me a stil] higher opinion of 
* Do not think 
that I have asked these details of you in| 


you,’’ said he to her. 


order to esteem you more or Jess, accord- 
ing to your birth and your condition. | 
wished to know if you had any repug- 
nance to telling the truth; I see that you 
have none whatever. 


T am infinitely | 


nobled by your character than we are by 
our titles.”’ 

Consuelo smiled at the good faith in 
which the old patrician admired her for) 
making so easy an avowal, without blush- 


ing. There was in this surprise a rem- 
nant of prejudice, the more tenacious as | 
Christian opposed it more nobly. It was) 
evident that he combated this prejudice 
in himself and wished to overcome it. j 

‘** Now,”’ resumed he, ‘‘I am going to 
a still more delicate question, my dear 


gence to excuse my temerity.’’ 
‘* Fear nothing, my lord,’’ said she; 





ts 
embarassment. 
** Well! my child — you are not mar- | 
ried !”’ 
* No, my lord, not that I know of,”’ | 


** And— you are not a widow? You 
hate no children?”’ 
‘*T am not a widow, I have no child- | 
_ren,”’ replied Consuelo, who had a strong 


Lreplied Consuelo. 


\I merit it or not. 
'many things, but he never dared more 


_when I was ill. 


man whom I had loved from my child- 
hood and whose betrethed I] was up to 
‘the moment of leaving Venice.”’ 
you are betrothed !’’ said 
‘the Count with a singular mixture of dis- 
appointment and satisfaction. 

‘*No, my lord, 1 am perfectly free,’’ 
**He whom I loved 


** So then, 


‘has unworthily betrayed his faith, and I 


nan ' lefi him forever.”’ 


‘** So, you loved him?’’ said the Count 
aon a pause. 

‘* With my whole soul, it is true.” 

‘** And— perhaps you love him still !’’ 

** No, my lord, that is impossible,”’ 

‘* You would have no pleasure at see- 
ing him again ?”’ 

** The sight of him would be torture to 


” 


| me. 


‘*And you never permitted — He 
could not have dared — But you will say 


that I become insulting and wish to know 
| otherwise, I shall have received an honor 


too much !”’ 
‘*T comprehend you, my lord; and as I 
am ealled upon to confess, and do not wish 


| to surprize you into esteem, | will give 


you the means of knowing, to an iota, if 
He permitted himself 


than I permitted. Thus we have drank 
in the same cup, and reposed on the 
same bench. He slept in my chamber, 
while I said my rosary. He watched me 
I did not guard myself 


with fear. We were always alone, we 


‘loved each other, we were to be married, 


and we respected each other. I had 
sworn to my mother to be what she called 
a sage* girl. 1 kept my word, if it is 
being sage to believe in a man who tries 
to deceive us, and to give aj] our confi- 
dence, affection and esteem to one who 
merits none of them. It was when he 
wished to cease being my brother without 
becoming my husband, that I began to 
defend myself. It was when he was un- 
faithful to me that I rejoiced at having 
defended myself so well. It is in the 
power of that man without honor to boast 


|of the contrary ; that is not of much con- 


sequence to a poor girl like me. Pro- 
vided 1 sing well, no more will be re- 
quiredof me. Provided I ean without re- 
morse kiss the crucifix on which 1 swore 
to my mother to be chaste, I shall not be 
much troabled about what people think of 
me. I have no family to blush, no bro- 
thers or cousins to fight for me ” 

‘* No brothers? you have one !’’ 

Consuelo felt herself ready to confess 





evasion in whatever concerns me per- | inclination to laugh, not knowing to what | the whole truth to the old Count, under 


sonally.’’ 
** | will ask you nothing else, my dear | 
daughter, and I thank you for this pro-| 
mise. Believe me incapable of abusing it, 
as I believe you incapable of breaking it.’ 
‘* T do believe it, sir Count. 
to speak.” 


Be pleaned | 


| perfectly free ?’’ 


point the Count wished to come. 
‘* Tn fine,’’ resumed he, ‘* you have not 
pledged your faith to any one; you are} 





‘* Excuse me, my lord; I had pledged | 
my faith, with the consent, and even by 
the order, of my dying mother, to a young | 


| the seal of secrecy. But she feared to be 
cowardly in seeking beyond herself for 
a refuge against one who. had threat- 


jened her in so cowardly a manner. She 


thought she ought to have firmness 





* Sage means chaste as well as wise. 
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enough to defend and deliver herself from | 


THE I ARBINGER. 


o This is very extraordinary! “what a 








the palm of singing with Anzoleto’s 


Anzoleto, And besides, the generosity strange destiny!”’’ said the Count, ab-' ‘jealous mistresses, my chest feels all on 


of her heart recviled before the idea of 
having the man she had so religiously 
loved, ignominiously expelled by her host. 
However polite Count Christian might be | 
in dismissing Anzoleto, however culpable | 


‘told all this to 
| my child??? 


sorbed in his reflections. ‘Have you| 


to any one besides me, | 
| He was calm, his pale countenance bore 





‘**I have told nearly all to the Count | 
your son, my lord, although T have not, 


fire and my throat is dry.”’ 
Count Christian seon returned to her. 


witness of a victory obtained with a noble 
‘intention. ‘*My daughter,’ said he to 


the Jutter, she did not feel the courage to | | entered into the details you have just Consuelo, reseating himself beside her, 


subject him to so great a humiliation. | 

She therefore replied to the question of | 
the old man, that she regarded her bro- | 
theras a mad-eap, and was not accustomed 
to treat him otherwise than asachild. | 


heard,” 

‘*So Albert knows your birth, your 
ancient love, your profession? "’ 

‘© Yes, my lord.’’ 


** Very well, my dear Signora, I can-| 


|after having compelled her to retain the 
_simptuous arm-chair which she had 
| wished to yield to him, aud on which she 
| was enthroned, spite of herself, with a 


timid air; ‘‘it is time that I should res- 


«« But he is not evil disposed !’’ said the | Rot thank you too much for the admira- ,pend by my frankness to that which you 
Count. | ble loyalty of your conduct as respects | have ventified to me. Consuele, my sor 


** Perhaps he is so,’’ replied she. “1. 


have the least possible intercourse with | 
him; our characters and our views of life 
are entirely different. Your lordship may 
have remarked that 1 was not very anxi- 
ous to retain him here.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, my child; I 
have full confidence in your judgment. 
Now that you have confided every thing 
to me with so noble a frankness a 

«“« Excuse me, my lord,’* said Consuelo ; 
“] have not told you every thing about 
myself, beeause you have not asked me. 
I am ignorant of your motive for the in- 
terest you are this day pleased to take in| 
my existence. I presume that some one | 
has spoken of me here more or less un- | 
favorably, and that you wish to know if 
my presence does not disgrace your 
house. Hitherto, as you have questioned 
me upon very superficial things, | have 
thought I should be wanting in due 
modesty, if I referred to myself without | 
your permission ; but as you now appear 
to wish to know me thoroughly, 1 ought 
to inform you of a circumstance which | 
will perhaps injure me in your mind. | 
Not only would it be possible, as you have 
often suggested, (though I have vo such 
desire at present) that I should embrace 
the career of the stage; but it is moreover 
certain that I made my debut at Venice 
the last season, under the name of Con- 
suelo— They gave me the surname of, 
the Zingarella, and all Venice knows my | 
person and my voice.” 

‘s Wait a moment!” cried the Count, 
astonished at this new revelation. ‘‘ Can) 
you be that wonder who made so much | 
noise at Venice the past year, and of| 
whom the Italian gazettes made mention | 
with such pompous eulogiums? The most 
beautiful voice, the most beautiful talent, 
which had ever been revealed, within the 
memory of man!’’ 





us, and I can promise you that you will | 
have no reason to repent it. Now, Con- 


'suclo— (yes, I remember that was the | 
name Albert gave you at the commence- | 
ment, when he talked Spanish to you,) | 
| permit me to recover myself semewhat. 


I feel much agitated. We have siill 
many things to say to each other, and 


you must forgive me a little anxiety at the | 
}approach of so grave a decision. Have! 
the goodness to wait for me here an, 

| 


instant.’’ 


He went out, and Consuelo, following | 


him with her eyes, saw him through the 


gilded glass doors enter his oratory, and | 


kneel down with fervor. 


Herself greatly agitated, she was lost| 
in conjectures as to the object of a con- | 


versation which was announced with so 


'much solemnity. At first she had thought | 


that Anzoleto, while waiting for her had, 


out of spite, already done what he had | 
threatened ; that he had talked with the | 
‘chaplain or with Hanz, and that the man- | 
ner in which he had spoken of her, had | 
excited grave scruples in the minds of| 
her hosts. But Count Christian could | 
| not dissemble, and hitherto his manner 
‘and his discourse announced an increase | 
of affection, rather than a feeling of mis- | 
trust. Besides, the frankness of her an-| 
swers had affected him, as unexpected | 
revelations would have done ; the last es- | 


pecially, had been a stroke of lightning. 


And now he was praying, he was asking | 
|God to enlighten and sustaia him, in the 
‘a¢complishment of a great. resolution. 


‘“‘TIs he going to ask me to leave the 
house with my brother? Is he going to 
offer me money!’’ she asked herself. 
‘‘Ah! may God preserve me from that} 
insult! But no! this man is too delicate, 


‘too good to think of humiliating me. | 
| What did he mean to say at first, and 


| what can he mean to say now! Doubt-| 


loves you.” 

Consuelo became red and pale by 
|turns. She attempted to answer. Christ- 
ian interrupted her. 

** It is net a question which I ask you,” 
said he, ‘‘ | should have no right to do so, 
jand perhaps you would have none to an- 
|swer; for | know that you have not in 
any way encouraged Albert's hopes. 
He has told me all; and I believe him, 
for he has never lied, nor I either.”’ 

** Nor I either,”’ said Consuelo raising 
her eyes to heaven with an expression of 
the most candid pride. ‘‘ Count Albert 
must have told you, my lord —’’ 

‘* That you have repelled every idea of 
a union with him.” 

‘‘Tt was my duty. I knew the cus- 
\toms and the ideas of the world; I knew 
| that I was not made to be Count Albert's 
| wife, for the sole reason that I esteem 
myself inferior to no person under God, 
and that I would not receive grace or fa- 
vor from whomsoever before men.’ 

“1 know your just pride, Consuelo. I 
should consider it exaggerated, if Albert 
had been alone in the world; but in the 
belief you had that I should not approve 
of such a union, you ought to have an- 
swered as you did.”’ 

‘* Now, my lord,”’ said Consuelo rising, 
‘*] understand the rest, and beseech you 
to spare me the humiliation which I fear- 
,;ed. I will quit your honse, as I would 
before have quitted it, if I had thought I 
| could do so without endangering the rea- 
‘son and the life of Count Albert, over 
| which I have more influence than I could 
i have wished. Since you know what it 
| was not permitted me to reveal to you, 

| You can watch over him, prevent the con- 
| sequences of this separation, and resume 
'aecare which belongs to you rather than 
tome.’ If I arrogated it to myself indis- 
'ereetly, it isa fault which God will for- 


‘* Upon the Saint Samuel Theatre, my | | less my long walk with his son may have; give me; for he knows what purity of 
lord. Those eulogiums were, without| given him fears, and he is about to scold | sentiment has guided me in all this.” 


doubt, exaggerated ; but it is an incontest- | 


me. I have deserved it, perhaps, and 1| 


‘*] know it,’’ returned the Count, 


able fact, that I am that same Consuelo, | will receive the lecture, since I cannot | “ and God has spoken to my conscience, 
that I sang in several operas, in one| answer sincerely the questions which | as Albert had spoken to my heart. Re- 
word, that I am an actress, or, as is more| may be asked me respecting Albert. | main seated therefore, Consuelo, and do 
politely said, a cantatrice. Sce now if 1, This is a trying day; if I pass many not hasten to condemn my intentions. It 
deserve to retain your good will.” ‘such I shall no longer be able to dispute was not to order you to quit my house, 


ey 


ee ae 
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but to beseech you, with clasped hands, to 
remain in it all your life, that 1 asked 
you to listen to me.”’ 

‘All my life!’’ repeated Consuelo, 
falling back upon her chair, divided be- 
tween the satisfaction caused her by this 


reparation to her dignity, and the terror 
* All my 
life! your lordship is not thinking of 
what you do me the honor to say.” 

‘*] have much of it, my 
daughter,’’ replied the Count with a mel- 
ancholy smile, * and I feel that I ought) 
not to repent it. My son loves you dis-| 


which such an offer excited. 


thought 


tractedly, you have all power over his 
soul. It is you who restored him to me, 
you who went to seek him in some mys- 
terious place which he will not disclose to 
ine, but where he says no one but a moth- 
er or a saint would have dared to pene- 
trate. It is you who risked your life to 
save him from the isolation and delirium 
which consumed him. Thanks to you, he 
has ceased to cause us horrible anxiety 
by his absences. It is you who have re- | 
stored to him calmness, health, reason in| 
a word. For it must not be dissembled, 
my poor boy was mad, and it is certain 
that he is sono longer. We have passed 
nearly the whole night together, and he 
has shown me a wisdom superior to, 
I knew that you were to go out | 


with him this morning. 


mine. 
I therefore au- | 
thorized him to ask you that which you | 
would not hear — you were afraid of me, | 
dear Consuelo ; you thought that the old | 
Rudolstadt, encrusted with his prejudices 
of nobility, would be ashamed to owe his 
son to you. Well! you were mistaken. | 
The old Rudolstadt has had pride and| 
prejudices without doubt; perhaps he | 
has them still, he will not conceal his'| 
faults before you; but he abjures them, | 
and in the transport of a boundless grati- | 
tude, he thanks you for having restored 
to him his last, his only child !"’ Speak- 
ing thus, Count Christian took both of! 
Consuelo’s hands in his, and covered 
them with kisses while he watered them | 
with tears, 

To be Continued. 


A Yankee In Havana. A correspon- | 
dent of the New Orleans Picayune, writ- 
ing from Havana, tells the following story. 

‘‘“An amusing affair happened here 
some days since, that has tickled the! 
Spaniards a good deal. It seems that an 
American just arrived, in his rambles over 
the city, strolled into the palace, and pas- 
sing the different sentinels, who never in- 
terrupt epproach to the Captain-General | 
during the day, proceeded to the ante- 
chamber, where an officer met him and | 
asked what he wished. —* Why, I guess 
I want to see the Governor.’ ‘ Can I not | 
communicate your wishes to his Excel- | 
lency?’ said the officer. ‘ Well, I guess | 
not—I want to see him.’ Telling him | 
to wait a moment, the officer disappeared | 
and shortly returned, beckoned our adven- 
turer, and ushered him into the presence. | 


THE HARBINGER. 








Iu he marched, stiff as a drum-major. 
‘ Wall, Governor, how d'ye du? I'm a 
free American citizen— I’ve shuk hands 
with six Presidents, and being as how as 
1 was here, I didn’t like to go away with- 
out seeing on yer. Got an amazin’ fite 
house here : how much does it cost yer?’ 
The Captain-General, in the meanwhile, 
looked at him, and at last getting an op- 
portunit¢ to speak, while the Yankee took 
breath, addressed him very blandly,*‘ Why, 
mv friend, you see I am very busy just 
now, but if you will call to-morrow at 
one o'clock we will have a talk.’ 
certainly — don't Jet me interrupt you. 
I’m a free born American and know the 
true vally of time. Good mornin’, Gov- 
ernor.’ ‘Good morning, sir.’ The Yan- 


/kee did not call again — he had probably 


met something that was more novel to 
him than the Goverbor would have 
been.’’ 


THE EXPATRIATED. 
No bird is singing 

In cloud or on tree, 
No eye is beaming 

Glad welcome to me ; 
The forest is tuneless ; 

Its brown leaves fast fall — 
Changed and withered, they fleet 

Like hollow friends all. 


No door is thrown open, 
No banquet is spread ; 
No hand smooths the pillow 
For the Wanderer’s head ; 
But the eye of distrust 
Sternly measures his way, 
And glad are the cold lips 
That wish him — good day ! 


Good day! — [ am grateful 
For such gentle prayer, 
Though scant be the cost 
Of that morsel of air ; 
Will it clothe, will it feed me, 
Or rest my worn frame ? 
Good day! wholesome diet, 
A proud heart to tame. 


Now the sun dusks his glories 
Below the blue sea, 

And no star its splendor 
Deems worthy of me; ° 

The path J must travel, 
Grows dark as my fate, 

And nature, like man, can 
Wax savage in hate. 


My country! my country ! 
Though step-dame thou be, 

Yet my heart, in its anguish, 
Cleaves fondly to thee ; 

Still in fancy it lingers 

“ By mountain and stream, 

And thy name is the spirit 
That rules its wild dream. 


This heart loved thee truly, — 
And, O! it bled free, 
When it led on to glory 
Thy proud chivalry ; 
And, O! it gained much from 
Thy prodigal hand,— 
The freedom to break in 
The stranger’s cold land! 


* Oh, | 








LABOR IN NEW YORK. 
Its Circumstances, Conditions and Reward. 


NO. XXl.-——- THE HATTERS. 


The business of Hat-making has been 
regularly falling off in profitabléness for 
‘a good many years. In 1832 ten and 
‘twelve shillings were the regular prices 
for making a Hat which is nuw made for 
/seventy-five and even fifty cents. The 
|reduction in the pticé of finishing has 
'been about the same. In 1836 prices had 
fallen to about ten shillings; in 1840 to 
one dollar; and now a fair average for 
| making fine hats is not over seventy-five 
‘cents, in fair shops. There are two or 
three foul shops in the city where work 
| is done at almost any price, and of coutse 
‘in almost any manner, We speak only 
|of fair work and regular prices. 

The causes of the great decline in the 
prices of Hat-making are to be found 
| principally in the competition of country 
places, where living ts much cheaper than 
in the city, and whence work is thrown 
| into our sale shops in immense quantities. 
| Indeed, a great proportion of the coarse 
work is done in the country, and most of 
our fashionable shops in Broadway receive 
their hats from Newark, Philadelphia, 
and other adjacent places. They keep a 
‘number of finishers on hand and thus 
turn out what they call their own work. 
So stringent is this country competition, 
that many old and well-tried hands in the 
city are out of employment, and all get 
too poorly paid. Formerly journeymen 
Hatters were better paid than almost 
any other branch of mechanics — making 
from $16 to $18 and $20 per week. 
| But as prices fell, many of the goorney: 
men became dissipated and unsettled, and 
‘the character of the trade has suffered 
severely. 

There are nine fair shops in New-York, 
for either making or both making and 
finishing. ‘Two or three of the largest 
\of these employ from twenty to thirty 
| journeymen makers each. Altogether we 
suppose that there are from 200 to 250 
;makers in the city, and perhaps twice 
|that number of finishers. The present 
|list of prices was adopted as a compro- 
mise between the journeymen and employ- 
/ers in 1844, and is as follows: 


Full Brush Hats, . . . 





87 cts, 

Half “ 4. enkeene | oe ie 
| Fine Nutrias“ . . . . 75 cts. 
Napping sax.“ . . . 34 cts. 

“ half spun Hats 81 cts, 
No.1 Plain Hats . . 31 ets. 
No.2 * e. 34 cls. 
Ne, 8: « ere 40 cts. 
No.4 “ 8 grmien 44 cts. 
No5 “ aoe 50 cts. 
Sizing sax and half sax, 9 cts. 
¢ “Bpeniol ©.) 90% 6 CP hes 


| An average hand can make from twelve 
lto fifteen Hats per week, and will thus 
earn from $8 to $12, according to the 
quality of his work and his own industry 
and expertness. The only person em- 
ployed is the foreman of the shop, whose 
wages are $12 to $15. The manufac- 
|tories have no connection with front or 
sales shops. 

| Beside the fair shops, there are three 
shops in the city which are ranked as 
**foul,’’ or which employ irregular, in- 
competent or ‘ foul’’ journeymen at low 
prices, and are sboanel by journeymen in 
fair standing, as pests and dead-houses. 
The rules and regulations of the journey- 
men hatters are very strict and very thor. 
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oughly adhered to. There are but few | few finishers and extra men here to put! $15 to $30 per month. This is owing 
*« fouleys’’ out of the regular foul shops, | on the gloss and polish. ‘to the very heavy work at that Market, 
and they are all well marked. | The separation in feeling and interest | where Butchers frequently injure them- 
The finishers are paid a greater variety between employer and employée is per-| selves for life, carrying heavy quarters of 
of prices, and it is difficult to create a| haps more strictly kept up in the business| Beef up the high steps. 
list. An average price may be set down | of fLat-making than most other branches| After having learned the business — 
as $3 per dozen. At this rate a good of mechanics. Unkappily a diversity of| and a large number never Jearn it suf 
hand can make $9 or $10 per week. _| interest has blinded the eyes of both em- ficiently well to succeed —the Butcher 
The trimming of Hats and sewing of | ployers und journeymen to the fact that|}must procure a Stand; and if he has 
plush (putting in the crowns of silk Hats) | neither of them can succeed in eppositien | friends wo advance the needful, he pur- 
are done by women and girls. For trim-| to the other —that antagonism between | chases one in the market that is already 
ming the price varies from 8 to 12 1-2 cts. | the different interests of an integral trade established. But if left to their own re- 
— generally the latter on fine work, in or operation is as fatal as between the | sources, they hire a “ shop;”’ and we may 
the city. In couatry places the usual | different members of the same body; and| here remark that by far the larger num- 
price is 8 cts. A smart hand, who has | that it is only by mutual coucession and | ber succeed in business who have not the 
been regularly apprenticed and taught the | assistance that the real interests of either, means to commence with, nor friends to 


business, (it does not take long to learn,) 
ean make from $1 to $1 50 per day. 
There are many girls employed in this 
business who average $6 to $8 per 
week. 

A large proportion of the competition, 
under which our journeymen now suffer 
so greatly, comes from Newark and Phil- 
adelphia, where all kinds of work are done 
for less than half the New York prices. 
From a Report of the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Central Commitee, made 
to the journcymen Hatters in July, 1844, 
we compile a brief view of the condition 
of the trade in the vicinity of New York : 

Newark, N. J. — Fifteen employers, 
giving work to fifty four journeymen and 
thirty eight Apprentices, complied with 
the bill of prices —some of them, how- 
ever, with much reluctance; and conse- 
quently such compliance has not been ad- 
hered to. One large firm refused to make 
any arrangement or come to any ander- 
standing, and many journeymen were in- 
duced to aecept employment from them. 


Philadelphia. — The bill of prices was 


ing work to one hundred and sixteen 
journeymen and sixty one apprentices — 
leaving but two foul shops in the city. 
Shortly afterward, however, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary received information 
that great deception and villainy had been 
practiced by employers and journeymen. 
‘* These journeymen, it seems, (says the 


report) had been fou! before the Coaven- | 


tion, and were then and still are working 


‘ean be promoted. But this is a mistake 


|almost universally held and whose perni- 
‘cious consequences have pervaded every 
class, grade and condition of labor—a 
|mistake which can not be corrected until 
'a gradual interchange of thought and 
feeling between all kinds of men shall 


back them with a loan, They are, how- 
| ever, placed ia great poapardy of Josing 
| their credit, which with them ts their ait, 
| by the regulations at the Cattle Market, 
| which are worse than tyranny, and ought 


| to be described : 
| ‘There are twe individuals at the “ Bull's 


,have smoothed down the elements of| ffead’’ known as Brokers. These two 


strife and selfish struggle, and begua to 


| held in their haads the credit of two- 


\elicit harmony from all the elements of | thirds of the Butchers in New York. 


| life which now, inverted and mismatched, 
| produce nothing but most painfal discord. 





NO. XXII. -——- THE BUTCHERS. 


about six hundred, and form one of the 


| After negotiating with the Drover for the 
Cattle, the Butcher refers him to the 
Brokers as to his stability: and unless 
they without hesitation declare the Butch- 
/er good, he cannot obtain credit for the 


The Butchers of New York number) Cattle. If they consent to take the 


i‘ Bill,” they very modestly charge the 


| most influential subdivisions of the pro-| Drover one per cent. and hand him their 
ducing classes. Their daily acquaintance check twenty days ahead, {in the interim 


and intercourse with the people of all 


‘the money being paid by the Butcher,) 


/ranks create a kind of friendship between | and exact also security from the Drover to 
them which no other class of the suppliers | hold them harmless—a species of finan- 


|of necessaries acquire. The Butchers, 
|however, seldom act together, and are 


iciering worthy of these degenerate days. 
| We will give one instance which has been 


composed of men of the most diverse hab-| related to us on good authority. A young 
| its, seatiments and opinion. About one! man who had started himself in business 
accepted by twenty four employers, giv-| half the Butchers in New York are Amer-| with very fair prospects, had gone to the 
j icans, and the other Germans, Irish, Eng-/| ‘‘ Bull’s Head ’’ to purchase Cattle, and 
‘lish, &c. &e. They are mostly men of | after having negotiated with a Drover for 
families, of industrious habits and fair) some, confident in his ability to pay, re- 
standing — lovers of peace and public or-| ferted to one of the Brokers for informa- 


|der, and by no means resembling in any 
|@ne respect the rowdies and ‘‘ boys ”’ 


|with whom they are so often and so un- | 


accountably confounded. 
There is a Butchers’ Benevolent Asso- 


ciation in existence, but it does not inter- 


tion; when he casually remarked ‘‘ he 
| did not know ’*— but did know well, not- 
withstanding; wherenpgn the Drover 
'drove his cattle back to the yard before 
the whole multitude of Drovers ané 
| Butchers, audiely remarking, “ he could 


for Cat-Gut Bosses. This class of em-| fere with ptiees er the itterests of the | 90t-have them without the eash’’— there- 
business. There is no combination or| by blasting the Butcher's credit and pros- 


|understanding among the Butchers as to | Pects, probably forever. This may seem 
prices — every body gets the most he can | Small matter to the reader, but at the 


loyers are a great nuisance in the trade. 
They are like broken gamblers: when 
their regular business fails they go te cift- 
ting one another's throats by underselling 
each other.”” Ten employers signed the 
bill of prices, but never paid them, 

Boston. — The journeymen refused to 
take any action or make any exertions to 
get the bill of prices adopted, although 
it was mach needed. ‘Their own Corres- 
ponding Seeretary writes; ‘*‘ We are 
all foul.”’ 

But in short, the condition of the trade 
in nearly all the country towns is very 
similar, and is yearly becoming worse 
and its consequences more disastrous to 
the city interest. This state of things, 
much as it is deplored, is perfectly inev- 
itable and arises from an irresistible law 
of necessity —a law which is gradually 
though surely taking out of the city all 
the manipulatory occupations and trans- 
fering them to the country, where the 
prices of rent and all the necessaries of 
life, as well as the means and opportanity 
for recreation and independence are fifiy 


per cent in favor of the workman. The 


city will supply itself mainly with Boots 
and Shoes, Hats, &c. &c. from the 


and works for as littl as he pleases. 


| Bull's Head such a transaction is very 


| 


Apprentices go to the business at about | Material to the parties concerned, inas- 
fourtecn, and sometimes even earlier —|™uch as that young man had to pay 
| too often before they have received a pro- thereafter ten per cent. more than his 
per education. They are paid from $3) #eighbor to obtain the same credit. We 
to $5 per month, exclusive of board, &e., | find no fault with the Drover for not giv- 


and beside sundry ‘* perquisites ’’ which 
they dispose of to considerable profit. 
When discharged or out of employment 
they generally stay about the Markets 
|running of errands for the Butchers, un- 
til they obtain permanent employment 
again, and necessarily acquiring habits 
and tastes neither agreeable to others nor 
profitable to themselves. The Appren- 
|tices in about three years become Jour- 
/neymen, and their wages are then in- 


‘creased to from $6 to $8 and $10 per 


/month, exclusive of board and perquisites 
| —the latter of which new become quite an 


important item, and in *‘ good markets ”’ | 


constitute a very nice little income —as 
is the case in Centre, Washingtoa, Ciin- 
|ton, &c. &c. Markets, also in the numer- 
/ous private Meat-Sheps throughout the 
city: while in Fulton Market a good 


ing credit (unless he has knowledge of his 
'ewn;) but it seems strange to us that the 
Butchers should be such slaves as to risk 
| their credit and reputation with sueh per- 
sons, whose sole object seems to be to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of others. 
'We have been informed by those whe 
know, that if the Butehers were called te 
square accounts with their creditors, one 
‘half of them would fail to pay in full. 
The remedy then proposed is as in other 
| business — either to pay cash or to obtain 
credit for themselves, or onthe recommeo- 
dation ef a Drover who knows them. 
Formerly the Batcher was-at the merey 
of the dealers in Hides and Lallow, whe, 
hy a combination, reduced the price paid 
for them to almost nothing, thereby eut- 
‘ting off the only source by which the 
Butcher hopes to make a profit. Now, 


cheap country workers — keeping_only a Journeyman will readily eommand from’ however, the Butchers have established a 
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Association,’’ in which each person that | 
sends his Hides and Fat receives a pro- | 
portion of the profits derived from theirsale. | 
These establishments occupy two large and 

commodious buildings on the First Avenue. | 


Another cause of complaint may be | 
found in the weekly quotations of the | 
Cattle Market, which are obtained from 
persons who are completely in the inter- 
est of the forestallers, improperly termed 
Drovers. From their directions, a list of 
prices is made to suit their purposes, | 
which is published and sent to the coun- 
try around. When, therefore, the farmer | 
looks at the quotations of the Cattle Mar- 
ket, he finds they are very low, and there- 
upou very naturally declines bringing his 
Cattle in — thus eausing a scarcity in the | 
Market and thus enabling the forestallers 
to combine together to raise the price of 
Beef Catile, by making the supply too 
sinall for the demand, and to purchase | 
from the farmer at their leisure and at 
their own price. When, too, the Butch- 
ers’ customers look at the quotations, 
they are led to believe that the Butcher is 
extorting from them an enormous price, 
when in reality the prices good Beef is 
vold at from their stalls will no more than 
pay the tradesman a decent profit—the| 
surplas going into the pockets of Brokers | 
and Forestallers. We trust that some 
remedy will be proposed for this state of 
affairs, to which we have frequently al- 
luded heretofore. 


| 
| 
' 
' 


The stalls in the ditferent Markets were | 
formerly sold at auction by the Corpora- | 
tion, and readily brought from $500 to | 
$1000, according to the situation of the 
stand. Corner-stands being worth a great | 
deal more than the inside ones. Beside | 
this the Butcher pays the Corporation | 
from $50 to $150 yearly rent, they guar- 
anteeing to carry out the former Market 
Laws, prohibiting Meats being sold else- | 
where than in the Public Markets. The. 
Corporation, however, having violated 
their pledged faith by licensing shops 
thronghout the City —thus drawing off 
the trade from the Public Markets — we | 
submit whether the Corporation ‘are not | 
liable for the premiums paid into the City | 
Treasury by the Butchers? The Buteh- | 
ers’ complaints of this are “ not loud, but | 
deep’’—and only inefficient from their 
want of a unity of action. 

These Stands are the personal pruperty 
of their owners and cannot be taken from 
them without their consent, not even by 
the Corporation themselves. Some few 
Stands even now command great prices, | 
especially in Washington Market —)| 
around which the ‘‘shops*’ are not so 
thick as with the more unfortunate Up- | 
towners. We heard of one Stand that! 
was sold within a month for $4000. 

One word as regards the Navy Con- | 
tract given out in this city. We are told) 
that the price paid by the Government is 
somewhere near $5 per hundred, which | 
includes ‘** Beef, Potatos and Vegetables | 
of all kinds.’’ Now we venture to say | 
that this is at least $1 per hundred too) 
high — as we are satisfied from our obser- | 
vations that the contract would be gladly | 
taken by numerous Butchers at $4 per! 
hundred. Hitherto the person, who by 
his influence could secure this Contract, | 
has been looked upon as having a fortune | 
in his hands. Is it impossible that the 
Government shall be a party to any trans- | 
action without being or allowing itself to 
be swindled ! 


'to $15 per week, and the pay to those 


‘them for a year at $20 or $30 and their | 


|There is, however, no remedy for the 


'in cords and bushels, upon every side- 


_ However, this is nothing ;— every thing 
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‘‘ Melting Association’? anda ‘“ Hide | NO. XXIII. — THE CABINET MAKERS. 


A great falling off in the earnings of| 
Cabinet-Makers has taken place during 
the last ten years. In 1836 an average 
hand could make by the piece from $12 


who worked by the week was about the | 
same. In 1840 wages feli to about $8 
per week, and now probably a majority 
of the Journeymen in this Trade do not | 
make more than $5 per week. Smart 
hands who work in establishments where 
the very best kind of work is turned out, 
are paid $8. 

The cause of the great decrease in the 
wages of Cabinet Makers is in a great 
measure the immense amount of poor 
Furniture manufactured for the Auction- 
Stores. This is mostly made by Ger- 
mans, who work rapidly, badly and for 
almost nothing. There are persons who 
are constantly on the watch for German 
emigrants who can work at Cabinet-Ma- 
king — going on board the ships before | 
the emigrants have landed and engaging | 





board, or on the best terms they can 
make. The emigrants of course know 
nothing of the state of trade, prices, | 
regulations, &c. &c. and become willing 
victims to any one who offers them im- 
mediate and permanent employment. 
This it is which has ruined the Cabinet- | 
Making business, and the complaints on 
the part of the Journeymen are incessant. 


evil, as we see. So pervading is the idea 
among the great purchasing classes, the 
housekeepers, that it must of course be 
good economy to buy cheap things, that 
good work and good prices must go 
a-begging. Unwarned by the ricket 
bedsteads, disjointed tables and calami- 
tous chairs of their neighbors or by the 
bitter fruits of their own experience, they | 
rush to the cheap Auction-Stores and | 
pay three-quarters price for that which is 
literally worth nothing, while a little more | 
would have purchased articles of value | 
and long service. The amount of this | 
worthless cheap Furniture sold in New 
York is incredible. Almost all the dwel- 
lings of the laboring classes are furnished 
with it—all the private boarding-houses 
are full (no, not full) of it—it 1s every 
where pervading — falling, on May-day, 





walk and obstructing every gutter. Our 
ridiculous custom of annual moving 
from house to house, like the land crabs 
of Cuba trying on in turn all the shells 
on the beach, united with the shackling | 
construction of the Furniture mostly in 
use, make, it is estimated, a yearly loss 
of ten to twenty per cent on the house- 
hold goods and chattels of our population. 





is ** so cheap *’ at the Auction-Stores that 
it is an easy matter to replenish one’s 
house with new Furniture. 


Within a few years past a new branch 
of the Cabinet-Making business has sprung 
up in New York—the manufacture of 
Parisian Fancy Furniture. This is now 
done in as great perfection at several of 
the leading Broadway establishments as 
in Paris itself. Trusty and capable men 
are sent over to Europe to procure the 
models of new styles of Furniture before 
they are publicly promulgated, who has- 
ten home and put the work into the hands 
of picked workmen. The consequence 
is that ‘* the very latest style’ is known 


‘and indulged in by the Millionaire of! 








Waverly-place as soon as by the mob/esse 
of Paris. Many of the very Up-Town- 
ish Ten Thousand never think of keep- 
ing the same furniture over one season. 
Formerly carte blanche, together with the 
exact measurement of each room in the 
house, was sent to a Parisian Upholsterer 


/and Furniture-Dealer, who returned every 


article necessary fur the complete fitting- 
up of the establishment, together with a 
thumping bill, by the next packet. Now, 
much of this fashionable work is done 
here and done as exquisitely as any 
where on the globe. Some of the Eliza- 
bethan, Louis XIV., Gothic, &c. &e. 
styles of Furniture got up in New York 
during the last two years have never been 
surpassed. 





Tue Cuatnam Street Cirerxs. — As 
one of the ‘conditions’? of Labor in 
New York we record with great pleasure 
the concession just made by the Furniture 
and Feather Dealers in Chatham-street 
to their Clerks, who are now free every 
evening after dark, except Saturdays. 
The Clerks held a meeting on Friday 
evening for the purpose of giving expres- 
sion to the sense of the good feeling mani- 
fested by the employers. The proceed- 
ings of this meeting and the names of the 


‘complying employers may be seen in an- 


other part of our paper. 

Sincerely do we congratulate these 
Clerks and their employers upon this first 
step taken in good faith for their mutual 
benefit. The Clerks will find their minds 
and tastes expand and grow brighter un- 
der this refreshing sense of relaxation. 
They will take a new hold on Jife and 
hope, finding they are no longer regarded 


Y\as slaves, and that a change is clearly 


coming over the relations of Capitalist 
and Laborer. They will begin to feel 
like men, and their homes and the familiar 
faces there will glow with a new and 
honest pride at the reflection that this 
concession, trifling as it may appear, is a 
golden promise for larger and more liberal 
admissions of the great law of Liberty 
and Equality. The very moment that 
Employer and Employed begin to under- 
stand that it is their true policy as well as 
duty to consult each other’s interests as 
well as their own, that moment the great 
work of the enlightenment of Wealth and 
the alleviation of Labor wil] commence. 
The employers who have set this good 
example will also find how advantageous 
it is to have their business in the hands of 


/men who love and respect them, who are 


grateful to them for a new and perpetual 
blessing, und who cannot now neglect or 
trifle with their interests. When shall 
we see a general movement of this kind 
among the mercantile employers and em- 
ployed in New York? e have taken 
much pains to inform ourselves of the 
condition and wants of the Clerks in th: 
City ; and we have found an almost uni- 
versal need of relaxation. No time to 
read, until the desire for knowledge be- 
comes deadened and ceases to act — no 
time for healthful, innocent social recrea- 
tion, which can be practiced at proper 
hours and in the congenial society of fam- 
ily and friends — and this want so eager 
and incessant that too often its reaction 
tempts to other and fatal compensations 
for the unnatural deprivation— such is 
the too general condition of that impor- 
tant, intelligent and valuable body of men 
occupied in the various subordinate de- 
partments of mereantile life. 


























A New Acrice..turaL Wrinxte. A| 
funny story is told of an old friend of| 


ours—one who, sick and tired of the} 


care and bustle of a city life, has retired | 
into the country and ‘* gone to farming,” 
as the saying is. His lJand, albeit well 
situated and cominanding sundry roman- 
tic prospects, is nut so particularly fertile 


as some we have seen — requiring scien: | 
| 


tific culture and a liberal use of guano of 
some sort to induce an abundant yield. 
So far by way of explanation. 


Once upon a time, as the story-books | 


say, our friend, being on a short visit to 
the city, was attending an auction sale | 
down town, and as it so happened, they 
were selling damaged sausages at the 
time. There were some eight or ten bar- | 
rels of them, aud they were ‘‘ just going 
at fifty cents per barrel,’’ when the auc- 
tioneer, with all apparent seriousness, 
remarked that they were worth more than 
that to manure land with. Here was an 
idea. ‘* Sixty-two and a half,’’ said our 
friend. ‘Just going at sixty-two and a 
half cents — third and last call — gone! ”’| 
retorted the auctioneer. ** Cash takes | 
them at sixty-two and a half per barrel.’’ 

To have them shipped for his country 
seat, was the immediate work of our! 
friend, and as it was then planting time, | 
and the sausages, to use a common ex- 
pression, were ‘‘ getting no better very 
fast;’’ to have them safe under ground 
and out of the way was his next move- 
ment. He was about to planta field of 
several acres of corn —the soil of the 
piny woods species — so, here was just 
the spot for this new experiment in agri- 
culture, this new wrinkle in the science 
of geoponice. One ‘link’ of sansage 
being deemed amply sufficient, that 
amount was placed in each hill, accom- 
panied by the usual number of kernels 
of corn and an occasional pumpkin seed, | 
aud all were nicely covered over in the} 
usual style. Now, after premising that) 
several days have occurred since the corn 
was planted, the sequel of the story shall | 
be told in a dialogue between our friend | 
and one of his neighbors, 

Neighbor. —‘‘ Well, friend, have you! 
planted your corn?” 

Friend. —** Yes, several days since.”’ 

Neighbor. —‘‘ Is it up yet?” 

Friend. —‘‘ Up! yes; wp and gone, 
the most of it?”’ 

Neighbor. —‘‘ How is that?” 

Friend. —‘* Well, you see I bought a| 
lot of damaged sausages in Orleans the 
other day, a smooth-tongued auctioneer 
saying they would make excellent man- 
ure, if nothing else. I brought the lot 
over, commenced planting my corn at 
once, as it was time, placed a sausage in 
each hill, and — 

Neighbor. — ‘‘ Well, and what? ”’ 

Friend. —‘‘ And felt satisfied that I 
had made a good job of it. Some days 
afterwards I went out to the field to see 
how my corn was coming on, and a pret- 
ty piece of business I have made of try- 
ing agricultural experiments.” 

eighbor.— ‘* Why, what was the 
matter? ’’ 

Friend. —‘‘ Matter! the first thing I 
saw, before reaching the field, was the 
greatest lot of dogs digging and scratch- 
ing all over it! There were my dogs, 
and your dogs, and all the neighbors’ 
dogs, besides about three hundred strange 
dogs 1 never set eyes on before, and 
every one was hard at it mining after the 

ied sausages. Somehow or other the 


i 
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rascally whelps had scented out the busi-! is to the noble cause of Humanity — what 
ness, aud they have dug up every hill by right have I to complain at the apathy of 


this time. If 1 could set every dog of 
: wae world th Ws © 2x 
them on that auctioneer I’d be satisfied.”’ cS orld t - seareely knows of your ex 
istence? or if it has by chance ever heard 


N. O. Picayune. | : —_ 
\of you, has mixed you somehow in its 
|faney with those images of ogres and 
| giant-killers which Homer makes sublime 
and mother Goose ridiculous. I'll reform 
Stubborn winter still is threat’ning while the | straightway. 
spring is hast’ning on, We are in the midst of oar Winter 
And says he, ‘ Why art thou coming?’ in a| Carnival, and that which should be snow, 
rough and angry tone ; but is only frozen mud, lies abroad as thick 
Yet the sun — a soaring eagle — rises higher | as a political editor. Cut up into infini- 
ev'ry day, tesimals by the perpetual grinding of 
And from Heav’n his fire eternal shall be | hoof and wheel, the mixture assumes the 
PAPER OR PRT: | boo of grisly locks, and the streets look 
Mark ! the Judgment day approaches ;—then | as if newly sanded with dirty Havana 
shall God his sceptre take, sugar. People, old and young, rich and 
With a blow the faithless teachers to a laugh- | poor, (no, not the very poor, unless they 
ing-stoek shall make ;— could get whisky to gild their raggedness 
And the trumpet loud shall thunder ; withal,) have been very, very merry. At 
a single mighty sound, least 1 suppose so. All the newspapers 
All the walls oppression raises shall be) wished their thirty thousand readers (we 
level'd with the ground. have no Journals in New York with less 


TRUTH’S VICTORY. 


Translated from a German poem in the 
Ronge-lieder. 





— with | 


| Not a bolt but shall be broken,—wide shall circulation than that—the editors have 


open every door, told me so, fifty times apiece) a merry 

And the chaff the winds shall scatter, while | Christmas —every body woke up with a 
the wheat keeps on the floor ; merry Christmas on his lips which he 

Life into the tomb shall totter, death shall | sent flying at the head of some lucky 
burst his fetters all, friend, who had just discharged a similar 

From the hollow face of falsehood ev'ry | missile upon its errand of comfurt and 
painted mask shall fall. _ confectionary — and these goodly wishes 

all meeting in mid-air, (only think! four 
hundred and sixty thousand and odd, as 
To rue Hareincer: | Per last census!) what a bumping of 
I often stop suddenly to wonder within| heads and breaking of noses! But it 
myself why mankind do not see and feel) Wa8 merry Christmas, notwithstanding. 
and understand at least some of the great | The very shops (who but they’) caught 
and momentous truths, which the fermen- | the infection which broke out at the win- 
tation-process of this age is bringing con- dows in a terrible rash — scarlet, blue, 
tinually in bright gleams to the yeasty green, mottled, yellow, pied and purple — 
surface of Life and Society. And yet], one monster blotch—a Kaleidoscope of 
am just now discovering that [ ought to| violent discords which were offered up as 
be ashamed of myself, rather than wasting incense to that abominably fashionable 
my time in impertinent astonishment. | goddess, Fashion. Who can hope to see 
Before men’s attention has been fairly | cured a disease so deep-seated and with 
aroused to any new subject, no matter} such overwhelming variety of symptoms ! 
how important, they are perhaps pardona- | Our Courts are very merry too. . Only 
ble fur going on straight in the way they | last week they had up a poor devil with- 
are travelling — heedless of whatever glo- | out a cent of money and with only a 
rious prospects spread out on either side of | loving wife to cling to him in all the 
their hedged and narrow path. But for| world, and tried him for murder. It 
one who has lifted his head toward Heav- | seems that he got into a drunken fight 
en, and by that motion shaken the scales with a Dutchman and his wife who kept 
from his eyes, so that he can see all|@ groggery on the Avenue, and in the 
around him the truth and let its light flash | course of the quarrel the Dutchman was 
into his very soul—what excuse can killed. The act was clearly proved upon 
there be if he go back again to his mole-| him, although it does not appear in the 
plowing in the musty earth? If I cannot) testimony whether the whisky that made 
or will not spare time from my daily and| him do the deed was purchased at the 
weekly drudgery —my hourly and insig- | counter of the slain man or not. I think 
nificant avocations, pleasures, annoyances | it likely it was so. In that case, the 
—to tell you that we are not all dead and | capital punishment system, you gee, works 
buried here, in this great thundering | most beautifully. In the first place the 
Babylon — that there are yet a few hearts | Dutchman sold whisky to the man which 
which sometimes look through the pe or geen his senses and murdered his 
and fogs of a stormy life toward the little | soul — for which crime (for murder is a 
Phalanx at Brook Form—devoted as it capital offence!) he was killed by a knife 
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thrust through his throat. Then his 
slayer, h committed murder too, is 
to be murdered in cold blood —hung up 


in a rope by the neck from a beam, and 
left kicking and sprawling in the air till 
he is dead—according to law. How 
magnificently these murders accumulate 
upon each other in geometrical ratio! 
how admirably one produces a necessity 
for the other! Only, I do not exactly see 
who is to punish the judge, the twelve 
jurors, and the sheriff who are guilty of 
the last killing. ‘They surely should be 
killed as well as the other murderers! 


a — 
REVIEW. 
es evdanticbemtandtbietinst. ecm 
The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. First American Edition (com- 
plete:) with some Remarks on the Poeti- 
cal Faculty, and its Influence on Human 
Destiny ; emlracing a Biographical and 
Critical Notice. By G. G. Foster. 
New York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton 

Hall. 1845. 

Our friend Foster gives us here an edi- 
tion of his favorite poet on fine paper and 
in neat, clear type, so villainously small 
however, that the stroagest eyes cannot 
approach it without danger. We pre- 
sume that this is the fault of the publish- 
er who sells and the public who buy, ra- 
ther than the editor, who we do not doubt 
would have preferred to send forth broad, 
fair and legible pages. 

Of Shelley Mr. Foster speaks with an 
enthusiasm, the spirit of which is admi- 
rable. It is so uncommon in these days 
of cold criticism and morbid se]f-anatomy 
to finda man who can quite forget him- 
self in any sentiment, that in the pleas- 
ure such a man gives us, we are ready to 
overlook all faults as trifling, and con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact. Ev- 
ery word Mr. Foster says of Shelley is 
in this strain. To him he becomes grand 
and beautiful as a god come down to 
teach mortals the celestial secrets of 
Love and Wisdom and Beauty. He thus 
fills the whole horizon and occupies the 
day. The Poet-Prophet of the time, he 
is its greatest and divinest man; he ut- 
ters in fine, what the Age, having long 
cherished in its most secret heart, now 
declares aloud through many organs, 
and will soon build into permanent im- 
mortal Acts. In short, Shelley is the 
first and highest of English Poets. 

This demands our sympathy, as an 
evidence of very earnest and deep rever- 
ence for a genius so high-souled and no- 
ble as to compel the respect of all but 
those whom religious prejudice, the most 
hateful and pitiless of all the ignes fatu 
that cheat men te their own ruin, has 
blinded to the exalted qualities of his 
soul, his all-containing love of Humanity, 
his great sincerity, aud his heroie devo- 
tion to what he had learned to be the 
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truth. But we fear that Mr. Foster, in 
his love of the man and the poet, has stat- 
ed his claims upon our admiration rather 
too strongly. We know well that it is 
an ungrateful duty to put the cold water 
of criticism upon the fire of ardent feel- 
ing ; especially, too, are we slow to ob- 
ject to praise of Shelley, who has long 
been with us a select and sacred name, 
but our sense of justice will not permit 
us to hear the dearest of men lauded too 
highly without an instinctive protest. 

In another particular Mr. Foster seems 
to us to have fallen into a most serious 
error. We mean his assertion that Shel- 
ley’s system and that of Fourier are iden- 
tical. It is contained in these words; 


‘* It is most assuredly one of those coin- 
eidences — so called in the imbecility o 
language —that belongs not to the un- 
miraculous, that the mere instincts of a 
young poet, living a life of seclusion at 
college or in the dreamy recesses of dim 
forests or shady lakes, far removed from 


even the reverberations of the loud jang- | 
ling world, should have condneted to the | 


same great and eternal scheme of practi- 
cal social redemption, as was reached 
after years of laborious and most patient 
and minute investigation, by the great 
Fournier. But it is nevertheless so, as is 
seen by an exarsination of the principles 
of social refeem evolved by both ; and the 
fact estabtishes that great and inevitable 
other fact se unhappily lost sight of, 
buried under the dead formule and paste- 
board phraseology of philosophy, that 
ideality, poetry, inspiration, prophecy, are 
all one and identical with immortal truth.”’ 


We confess that we are surprised at 
this mistake, which we can only account 


for on the supposition of a too eager 


wish to find an agreement where none 


exists. ‘It is evident,’ says Mr. God- | 


win in the best analysis of Shelley that 
has yet been written, and from which Mr. 


Foster makes some judicious extracts, | 


**that he had not yet settled, to the per- 
fect satisfaction of his mind, the theories 
of the Universe, Man and God, which 
perplex and disturb all thoughtful persons. 
He was struggling doubtfully with the 


great problem of existence. He saw that 


this life of ours was a strange mysterious 
life — full of wonder, of glory, and of sor- 
row. Wandering through the dim void 
of the Past, and castiag blind conjectures 
into the dimmer Future, he returned like 


the dove first let loose from the ark, with- | 


out havieg found a resting-place. He 
questioned earth, heaven, and the stars, 
to relieve the weary doubts of his soul, 
but they made him no response. He re- 
mained a lone spirit with noble hopes and 
powers, but apparently purposeless in the 
midst of infinite worlds.’’ 


Now a man of whom this is true can- | 


not be said by any just use of language 
to have arrived ata system of thought iden- 
tical with that of Fourier, who had the 


deepest, calmest, and most decided convic- 








tions on these very points. Between 
Fourier, with faith in God and insight into 
the Destiny of man and the harmony of 
the Universe as immoveable as the hills, 
and as clear as the sun-light, and Shelley, 
| wandering in the mazes of the ideal piloso- 
phy in search of a wisdom it nevercontain- 
ed, there was, intellectually, no agreement. 
No doubt they were souls of kindred na- 
‘ture. In both, the love of Truth and of 
| Humanity were ardent realities. Urged 
_by these impulses, they alike gave their 
| days and nights to the service of a world, 
/that repaid them with hatred, with deri- 
| cion, and with wrong. Beyond this, the 
| only identity we find between them is in the 
fact, that each believed most firmly in a 
|future reconstruction of Society, upon 
‘the Divine principle of Love. But Shel- 
‘ley, led astray by his false metaphysics, 
formed no other idea of a true social or- 
der than a community of property, a sys- 
tem just as opposite to that of Fourier as 
to that of nature. 

Let no man imagine that we are in- 
clined to underrate Shelley because we 
dwell on the imperfection of his philoso- 
phy. We confess no want of admiration 
for the poet, of affection for the man. 
We have been drawn towards him ever 
since we began to think. His zeal for 
human freedom and progress, and his 
anticipations of the Better Future, won us 
to him as to an elder and wiser brother 
long, long ago. We believe too, that he 
was a prophet, though certainly not the 
highest prophet, that has been given to this 
age. But we could not allow a wrong im- 
pression of so broad a character, concerning 
the works of men of such eminence, to 
pass uncorrected. 

Nor must we be thought indifferent to 
the fact that we now have a complete 
American edition of the great poet; 
we are grateful to Mr. Foster for the 
enthusiasm, ability and success with 
which he has executed his work. If we 
have criticised his thoughts or his style, 
it has been in the friendliest spirit, because 
it was our duty, and because it seemed to 
us that Shelley ought almost to inspire a 
classic severity of expression in auy one 
who should attempt to speak of him. 

The time has not yet arrived to do full 
justice to Shelley ; that will be when the 
Harmony which glowed in exciting visions 
through his soul, which gave life to his 
heart, and animation to his words shall 
have come upon the earth. Then mankind, 
knowing by daily experience more and 
greater joys than he foresaw, will bless 
the memory of their early friend. Then 
| will exist for him a monument, glorious 
as his aspirations, beautiful as his essen- 


‘ tial character, and !ofiy as his philan- 
‘thropy. Meanwhile it is for us, like him, 
| to give our lives for the welfare of the hu- 
| man race. His pure and generous example 
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has a solemn significance. 
man in whom beats a human heart from 
the mean strife of selfishness, from the | 
hot paths of competition, to the highest | 
and holiest duties. Pointing imperatively 
away from the abodes of civilized so- 
ciety, it directs us towards the home 
of enfranchised and redeemed Humanity. 
That home is now, not distant ; the path 
to it, thank God! is opened; a few wise 
and earnest efforts, and it can he reached. 
For this loftiest ed are needed sacra-| 
mental devotion of soul, and consecration | 
of worldly possessions. Can a lover of | 
Shelley offer with gladness to his memory 
any inferior tribute ? | 


Sketches of Modern Literature, and Emi-| 
nent Literary Men, (being a Gallery of 
Luterary Portraits.) By Grorce Gin- 
FILLAN. Reprinted entire from the | 
London Edition. One Volume in Two. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil- | 
adelphia: George S. Appleton. 1846. | 
pp. 492. (Boston, for sale by Redding 
& Co.) 

An amateur florist, surrounding him- 
self with some very choice plants, which | 
it is his dainty business to observe and 
admire, and go from one to the other 
comparing and criticising with an almost 
equal love for all of them, is, ten to 
one, the most amiable and communicative 
of men, and will have more characteristic 
things to tell you of each favorite plant, 
than you can well spare time to hear 
about the universe itself. Such seems | 
Mr. George Gilfillan in his ‘‘ Gallery of 
Literary Portraits.’’ Jeffrey, Godwin, 
Hazlitt, Robert Hall, Shelley, Chalmers, 
Carlyle, De Quincey, Foster, Wilsun, | 
Edward Irving, Landor, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Brougham, Emerson, Wordsworth, | 
Pollock, Lamb, Canningham, Keats, El- 
liot, Macauley, Aird, Southey, Lockhart, 
—are the front figures of so many groups 
which hang around his mind's chamber 
walls, and his life feels rich with all they | 
offer for comparison. 

He describes them with great justice ; | 
speaks of them as if in their very pres- 
ence ; has little doubt about every face 
and every feature in it; remembers well 
what each has done, can quote from any 
part of them; analyzes their merits some- 
what philosophically, in a very appreci- | 
ating and accepting spirit; and makes| 
good texts of them for more impersonal 
abstract discussions, touching the true 
standards of taste, the true principles 
of eloquence, or poetry, and the true 
meaning of such words as genius, talent, | 
and the like. His philosophy is not very 
original ; but it deals with all the profound 
sayings of the men he celebrates, and 
therefore is as suggestive as a thoughtful 
reader can desire. It is good to see so) 
many mingled lights, though only reflect- 
ed ina mirror. He sympathizes with his 


-ed, just remarks ; 


“eyes at life. 


ular dterateurs. 
‘have to acknowledge a rare degree of in- 


_and served up on all tables. 


It calls every | men and that gives him a right to speak | talent. 


of them. 

Moreover, he sympathizes with his read- 
er. While he claims full justice for his 
heroes, he would wound no one’s prejudi- 
ces. Loving them so much, he can af-_ 
ford, it seems, to pass a mild, firm cen- 
sure upon those errors in their conduct or 
opinions, which meet the condemnation 
of the age. If he is generous enough for 
justice, he is conservative enough for safe- 
ty. A nobler tribute has seldom been | 
paid to Shelley’s transcendent merits as a | 
poet, as a pure and childlike man, and 
one in whom the sped of religion dwelt 


/more clearly than in whole calendars of 


canonized and chureh-accepted saints; | 
and yet he mourns a long time over his | 
unfortunate ‘* Atheism,”’ as if it could be | 
Atheism !— as if one whose deeds were | 
godlike could be ‘“ without God in the | 
world!’? The saving clause, however, | 
in his condemnation quite outweighs the | 
whole. The world will not long fear] 


‘such a man, as the Shelley of this por- | 


trait. 
The portraits are all done with an 


abundance of off-hand talent; highly col- 


ored all of them; taken in effective atti- 
tudes, with strong contrasts of light and 
shade, far perspective backgrounds, elabo- : 
rate affluence of detail, with a dash of 
quaintness now and then, and quite free 
use of paradox, (guns which can’t go off) | 
set in gorgeous frames and hung in a full 
glare of light. Indeed, the writer cloys 
you with uniform excess of brilliant, hap- | 
py fancies. His pages swarm with point- 
his periods spread 
over the paper like long nets dragging in | 
multitudes of wayside thoughts and ima- 
ges. Meet a simple proposition, or a 
name, and instantly you are introduced to 
all its relations. Such readiness and vi- | 
vacity make him one of the cleverest and 
most entertaining writers of the day. 

Yet it is only talent. It is the litera- 


‘ture of literature, and not the Jiteratare of 


life, of nature, of thoughts in their first 
freshness. So it is too much with all of | 


‘us. We look at the seers, while they | 


look straight out through their own 
Now every seeing soul of 
them, or rather every recorded vision of | 
theirs, is the whole capital in trade of a 
hundred or two of the smarter sort of pop- | 
In the present case, we 


sight, and quite fine powers of analysis. 
It is wholly, however, of the superficial, 
discursive faculty, and innocent of any 
profound and unitary grasp of principfe. | 
Great ideas are discussed, of course, the 
game being already killed to his hands | 


One of the most formidable philosophi- | 


eal disquisitions in the book, ison the old 


boundary question between genius and) 


Talent he defines very well: it 
is ‘* the power of acute and metaphysical 
analysis,’ the ‘‘ art of rendering reasons 
for the intuitions of the poet ;’’ a ‘* deep- 
er and stronger power than cleverness ;’’ 
‘*cleverness makes the parody, talent the 
dissertation and the review.’ ‘* Genius, 
on the contrary is not one thing, but the 
result of many elements.’’ ‘It is the 
highest power of reason, added to the 
force of imagination and passion. We 
have thus three results secured which are 
actually those of genius: first, truth, or 
originality of thought; secondly, im pul- 
sive power (or passion); and thirdly, a 
peculiar diction (imagination).’”’ But 
this is only counting the limbs, not de- 
tecting the central principle which binds 
them all together into one living body. 
Is genius anything more than the highest 
degree of Man-hood, exercising itself in 
whatsoever sphere? Is not the man of 
genius the one who is most of a man? 
And that is he who has in him most of 
the divine element, the creative source of 
all power, the moving impulse of all ac- 
tion, which is Love. This is the inmost, 
highest sphere of being; and where this 
is, Thought, or Wisdom, follows of neces- 
sity, ultimating itself at last in act, in ex- 
pression, in the sphere of the imagination. 
He whose acts or expressions flow, 
through the intelligence, from the deepest 
central fire of Passion, is the inspired man 
always; his words and works are whole, 
and beautiful, and full of influence. 
Without a subtle art of analysis, without 
theories, he does ever the right thing, and 
acts and speaks as from the centre. 

How far our author recognizes the men 
of this stamp, and what rank he gives to 
each one in the descending scale from 
this, we have not time to particularize. 
Our readers however may have some 
curiosity to hear what estimate he sets 
upon our own literary lions. He disposes 
of them all under the single rubrick of 
Ralph Waido Emerson, mention being 
especially made of Edwards, Dwight, 
Brockden Brown, Cooper, John Neal, 
Moses Stuart, Daniel Webster, and Chan- 
ning. The last named he compares with 
Chalmers, who ‘‘ was fond of two or three 
ideas,” while ‘‘ Channing's mind was 
planted as thick with thoughts as a back 
wood of his own magnificent land; and, 
when loosened in eloquence, they moved 
down on the slow and solemn current 
of his style, like floats of fir descending 
one of the American rivers ;’’ a sentence 
hardly above the general level of this 
writer's style. Emerson he calls the 
‘* most original mind America has hither- 
to produced.’’ ‘* No mind in the present 


| generation lies more abandoned to the 


spirit-breath of Eternal Nature.”’ He 
describes with great enthusiasm and 
felicity the leading qualities of his style 


Selle. 








and thought, failing however to give any 
thing like a clear solution of the man; for 
wheu he says that * his province intellee- 
tually has been, to try to map out the 
domains of ‘cloud land,’ and from the 
thick darkness of mysticism to protrude 
certain sharp points and brilliant edges of 
meaning ’’—he says in fact just nothing. 
The ‘* darkness *’ and the * brilliant 
edges,’’ these a child may see ;—but the 
meaningt One thing, however, we find 
here remarked about Emerson, which we 
set down to a plain good sense, by no 
means common in these days: ‘* The key 
to Emerson's entire nature and philosophy 
is love.’’ A far more probable account of 
the matter, O ye critics, then all this 
which you have to say about ‘* egoism,”’ 
and ‘‘impersonalism,’’ and mere ‘ ab- 


stract idealism! 


The Artist, The Merchant, and The States- | 
man, of the Age of the Medii, and of 
our Own Times. In Two Volumes. By 
C. Evwarps Lester. Vol. Il. New 
York: Paine and Burgess, 62 John St. 
1545. pp. 239. 

As far as this book is in praise of 
art and artists, as far as it indicates taste 
and enthusiasm for all beautiful pursuits, 
and commends their patronage to the two 
joint sovereigns of the age, the Merchant 
and the Statestnan, we continue to thank 
the author, as we did on the appearance 
of his first volume, containing the conver- 
sations with Powers. He tells us a great 
many facts, all ou interesting subjects, and 
some of them interesting in themselves. 
He has been a busy gatherer up of every 
thing that the common mind can carry 
away from the charmed+ sphere of great 
men and consecrated places; a very 
Boswell among artists. Italy, and St. 
Peters’, and Michael Angelo, and Galileo 
and Americus Vespucci, &c. &c., he has 
dressed them all out for the Fair, pro- 
duced them all in a heap at the dinner 
table. We like the show, but sometimes 
we do wantto get rid of the showman. 

Any one, who will take us into the old 
sculpture gallery of ages, and leave us 
there alone, will be our best friend. But 
save us from an unsilenceable guide! 
For heroes, artists, saints, and for all that 
we can hear of them, we are thankful; 
but it does strike us painfully to see 
genius so made capital of by literary ad- 
venturers, and tradesmen. When it is of 
living men, of newly risen stars, like 
Powers, the novelty of the facts absorbs 
you, and you care not who tells them. 
But when the same familiar showman 
style is applied to facts long known and 
sacred, to the life of Michael Angelo, for 
instance, you begin to feel a sickening 
discrepancy. 

And yet this is the very book to be 
popular. It is lively, bustling, curious, 
flattering the vanity of the reader by pre- | 
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supposing some sort of superficial interest | 
in all the higher and choicer notabilities 
of life; and, like so many of the taking 
works of the day, at small expence of| 
time or thought it takes one through a_ 
vast deal of country. Its title is somewhat 
pompous, for its contents are gleanings. | 
The ‘* Artist’? is daguerrotyped here 
clearly ; his little accidents and habits are 
caught and fixed; the ‘* Merchant and | 
Statesman,’’ too, come in nominally for a 
share: but this is a different thing from a 
true portrait of these personages, painted | 
from an inward sympathy with the idea! 
of their life. A man cannot make him- | 
self too invisible, we faney, when talking | 
about Buenarotti and the gods. 








MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON, 
The Handel and Haydn Society. This 
is the oldest musical association in Bos- 


ton, and devotes itself almost exclusively 
to the production of great Oratorios. To 
its efforts we owe our blessed acquaiut- | 
ance with those comforting, soul-strength- | 
ening strains of Handel’s ‘* Messiah,’’ 
the pure return of childhood’s cheerful- 
ness in the ‘* Creation,’’ as well as the| 
sweet confirmation of life’s deepest con- | 
sciousness in the hearing and receiving | 


into our inmost soul the highest utteran- 
ces of so many other inspired composers. 
This Society have now in a good measure 
mastered and made themselves the pos-, 
sessors of an invaluable stock of noble 
Oratorios, which they keep to bring forth 
for the benefit of all who have the power 
to enjoy them. Imperishable music, all | 
of it, if we except some one or two pro- 
ductions of the more popular sort. A 
proud list for them to count over: “ The | 
Messiah,’? ‘‘ The Creation,” ‘* The 
Mount of Olives,” ‘‘ Sampson,” ‘* The 
Last Judgment,’’ ** St. Paul,’’ parts, at 
least, of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,’ ** David,” 
the ‘** Stabat Mater ’’ of Rossini, and now 
by way of novelty, his ** Moses in Egypt,”’ 
changed from the sacred opera to the Ora- 
torio form. 

Their choruses are large, and by long 
familiarity grown quite effective in some 
of these great works. They have several 
good solo singers, though none great. | 
Their orchestra, at present under the di- 
rection of Mr. Schmidt, the worthy sue- 
cessor of the lamented Herwig, is as good | 
probably as could be obtained, and much 
superior to any known among us a few 
years since. The Society has aequired 
new life and energy under its present con- 
ductor and president, Mr. Chickering, 
known to the world by his admirable pi- | 
ano fortes, the generous friend whom all 
musicians in these parts know and love, 
and the best man to unite in onthabiantie | 








} 


co6peration, the elements so numerous 
and so difficult to harmonize, of so large 
a musical association. 

‘The present season commenced with a 
reminiscence of the last, with a resumption 
of the glorious run of ‘* Sampson,”’ the 
most successful, perhaps, of all their past 
performances. ‘This speaks encouraging- 
ly for Boston ; for it is music of the high- 
est order, and holds out none of the baits 
so eagerly caught at by an idle, superfic- 
ial taste. But it is Handel's! and he is 
omnipotent. He could not only write 
greater than any one else, but he could 
make the whole world feel it too. He 
commands his publics, like an emperor; 
whoso is not loyal to him, virtually ban- 
ishes himself from the realm of music ; at 
all events he has never been admitted near 
the heart of it. Of the ‘* Moses in Egypt,”’ 
we are not yet prepared to speak. But 
we know the difference between Rossini 
and Handel. With the sound of the 


'* Hallelujah”? and the ** Amen”? Cho- 


ruses just rolling away, we somewhat 
shrink from soch a comparatively trivial 
element. The work we know has gracea 
and brilliant effects in lavish abundance. 
The Songs and Quartettes are most pleas- 
ing ; the ‘* Prayer,’’ so celebrated under 
many forms, is even deep and such as 
often visits one in solemn moods. The 
orchestral parts, of course, are brilliant. 
But the Choruses must necessarily be but 


'the attempted eagle-flight of a far less 
/royal bird. For the rest, the performance 


has proved popular, and we are pleased 
to know, repays the very faithful study 


| which the Society has given it. 


One thing, however, is a serious mat- 
terof regret. ‘The prestige of this novel- 
ty entirely eclipsed the annual Christmas 
performance of the ** Messiah.’’ Once in 
a year at least should this great work be 
heard, in all its power, and in the fullest 


presence of all who have music, or piety, 


or any capacity of great sentiment in their 


isouls. When Christmas comes, we hun- 


ger for this music ; there is no other so 
true and profound expression of the mean- 
ing and the sentiment of that day ; none 
in which so many hearts can unite. Deny 
us all the feastings, all the merry gather- 
ings, all the beautiful tokens of remem- 
brance which gild that day with a peculiar 
sunshine for the prosperous; bat give us 
the ** Messiah!’’ In the heart of poverty 
and loneliness it can kindle up a warmth ; 
the dull pulse of sorrow it can make to 
thrill; and it reminds the lowliest and 
poorest of those riches with which even 
he may bless the world. It was attempt- 


‘ed on last Christmas night; but the 


choruses were not half manned; the 
orchestra were scattered amongst merrier 


‘celebrations; the audience was scanty ; 


and it was got up without rehearsal ;— 
only a nominal discharge of the great debt 


' 
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of the day. Trusting that Boston will 
not suffer this to be said another year, 


we 
continue to urge upon all to support the 
Handel and Hayda Society by their pre- 
sence. It is due to the society for their 
faithful effort to fulfil and 
every lover of music owes it to himself to 


high ends; 


put himself in the way of that which is 
intrinsically best, which will bear | 
fruit in his mind the longest. 

The Academy are now performing Bee- | 
thoven’s ‘* Pastoral Symphony,’’ of which 
we have already offered some analysis in| 
our paper of Nov. Ist. Overtures, solos | 
&c., fill ont the usual programme of the | 
concert ; 
have got to be about as familiar as they will 
bear. We are happy however to notice 
at last the introduction of an instrumental 
Quartette, from Beethoven. The orches- 
tra was never so good in point of numbers 
and proportion. The one thing wanting 
seems to be some central inspiring | 
force, to give them all a unity, to infuse | 
the meaning of each passage, as it comes | 
along, into the souls and instruments of 
every performer. The elements do not 
seem fused and blended; it is life that is 
wanting ; what a pity that such a rare 
collection of materials cannot be inspired. 

The Philharmonic Society has catered 
We 
notice, however, some improvement in its 
selections of music. Its band has become 
more like an orchestra, though they have 
not yet attempted Symphonies. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Schmidt as leader cannot | 
be without good results. 

Leopold de Meyer is still disabled from | 
performing ; he has gone to the South, | 
leaving his pianos behind in Boston, as a'| 
pledge of a second concert so soon as he) 
shall have recovered. 

Mr. Dempster, the singer, still finds | 9 
his audience,“ind can do nothing so pro- | 
fitable as to keep ringing the changes | 
upon his own peculiar modicum of musi- 
eal ideas. His songs are all alike, and 
therefore never disappoint or puzzle those 
whose fear is always of something too| 
much or too good. He has perpetrated | ~ 
the absurdity of lengthening out a melody | 
to match the whole of Tennyson's ‘* May 
Queen,’"—three mortal cantos, of some 
fourteen stanzas each !—tied for half | 
hour in a forced marriage with such 
weakly sentimental sort of melody as you | 
may hear with little variation in all the) 
concert rooms, find printed on the counter 
of every music store. It is a mistake, 
Mr. Dempster! Poetry like that fees 
not need music; and music should not 
trust to poetry to cover its own nakedness | 
of ideas. Jt should be an equal, honora-| 


and 


these, with a few exceptions, | 


hitherto to a more popular taste. 
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boy of t ten, eepen dramatic end menaiend | 
performances drew crowds upon crowds, 
has returned, a virtuoso of the violin, a 
We heard him with 
the 
He is undoubtedly one 


pupil of De Beriot. 


unmingled satisfaction, except for 


small audience. 
of the most accomplished violinists, who | 
visited us; and 


have even suggests a 


comparison with Artot and Vieuxtemps. 


| He has the same fresh, beaming and pure | 


look as when a boy; his ways are manly, | 
modest, 


His | 


graceful, self-possessed, and 
wholly free from any affectation. 


style of playing is characterized by great | 


vigor and firmness, an easy command of 


all the difficulties of the instrument, great | 


body and sweetness of tone, a fine unity 
in all his passages and phrases, and a} 
well connected, clear conception and de- 
livery of the whole. An unobtrusive vein 
of sentiment is felt throughout, 
always, thongh concealed somewhat by 
the jovous vigor of young life, and chas- 
tened at the same time by the severer 
excellencies of art. 
a proud career. There is more in him 
than the merely dazzling tricks of execu- 
tion, at which, however, he can play as 


good a game as any one. 


deep earnestness, though not of course 


the power, of Knoop’s violoncello, which | 


first made us acquainted with that true | 


little gem among concert pieces. The 
‘* Souvenirs de Bellini’’ from Artot, 
were dune with that masterly perfection, 


| which makes a sensual pleasure spiritual. 


Georce P. Reep, No. Tremont 


Row, Boston, has published : 


1. Grande Polonaise, for the Piano, by 
C. M. Von Weser. 

2. Selections Srom the New Grand Opera, 
** Maritana,”” ns by W. Vincent 
Watuace. No. 1, Ballad: ‘ In Hap- 
py Moments.”’ No 2, Ballad: ** There 
is a Flower.”’ 

3. Return, Oh God of Hosts! a Song 
from the Oratorio of Samson, by Han- 
DEL. 

Spanish Galley Song : 
of tain. 

5. L'Ecureuil Favorite, (The Favorite 
Squirrel,) Voelse, pour le Piano. Par 
H. Ave. Ponp. 


No. 1 has all the characteristic expres- 


or, Ye Mariners 


|sion of Weber, and reminds one of Der 


Freyschiiiz. It is introduced by a wild, 
| dark Tremolo Andante ; and then springs 
| forth the vigorous Polonaise, full of fire, 
and tenderness, and dreaminess, travers- 
ing rich seas of chords, and modulating 
through fine moods of passion. We re- 
commend it as one of the few really 
“satisfactory pieces of medium difficulty 


present | 


We promise for him | 


In his per-| 
formance of the ‘* Melancholia’’ of Prume, | 
we recognized much of the passion and | 
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Of Mr. Wallace’s Opera, it is not 
time to judge. The songs, here pablish- 


ed, show no great originality, ner feree 
of any kind. They are however of a 
chaste and quiet beauty. 

No. 3 speaks for itself. Let the fiue 
songs from the Oratorios be ecireulated in 
every practicable shape, by all means. 
Let us not swim in shallow waters ail 
the time. 


POETRY. 


VERSES, 


SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT CRISIS. 





| When a deed is done for Freedom, through 


the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on 
from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the 
sou! within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the en- 
ergy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the 
thorny stem of time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots 
the instantaneous throe 

When the travail of the ages wrings earth’s 
systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new era, with a recog- 
hising start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with 
mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror 
and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of 
coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels 
his sympathies with God 

In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be 
drunk up by the sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving 
in the noble clod. 


For mankind is one in spirit, and an instinet 
bears along 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Hu- 
manity’s vast frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the 
gush of joy or shame ; — 

In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest 
have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the 
good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, of- 
fering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever "twixt that 


oa 


ble match, wherein the musie should give for pianists, who crave more than common | 
as mach as it receives, | tunes and waltzes, yet are not adequate | 

Mr. Joseph Burke, well known some ‘to a classic Sonata, or to the break- -neck | Have ye chosen, O my people, on whose 
fifieen years ago as ‘** Master Burke,”’ a passages of the new school. | party ye shall stand, 


darkness and that light. 
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Ere the doom from its worn sandals shakes |’Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle 


the dust against our land ? slaves 


Though the cause of evil prosper, yet the Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fath- 


lruth alone is strong, ers’ graves; 


And, albeit she wander outcast now, | see | Worshipers of light ancestral make the pre- 


around her throng sent light a crime, — 


Troops of beautiful, tall angels to enshield Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, 


her from all wrong. steered by men behind their time ? 


Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, 


Backward look across the ages and the bea- that make Plymouth rock sublime ? 


con-acteons see, ‘ 
That, like peaks of some sunk continent jut They were men of present valor, stalwart 
serouah eblivian’s ene’ old iconoclasts, 


Not an ear in court or market for the low Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue 
was the Past’s; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, think- | 
ing that hath made us free, 


Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while 


foreboding cry 
Of those crises, God’s stern winnowers, 
from whose feet earth’s chaff must fly ; 


Never shows the choice momentous till the 


judgment hath passed by. our tender spirits flee 


The rude grasp of that great Impulse, which | 
Careless seems the great Avenger; history's drove them across the sea. 


pages but record They have rights who dare maintain them ; 


One death-grapple in the darkness *twixt old we are traitors to our sires, 


systems and the Word ; Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 


new-lit altar fires ; 

Shall we make their jailor? Shall we, in our 
haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the 


on the throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and be- 
hind the dim unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping funeral lamps away 


watch above his own. /To light up the martyr-fagots round the 


, prophets of to day ? 
We see dimly in the Present what is small 


and what is great, New occasions teach new duties; Time 








the selfishness and discord of the Human 
Race, as Association is of its union and 





brotherhood, for this false principle has 
no collective correspondence, no accord of 
unison, any more than dissonance in 
music can be perfected to an octave of 
dissonance. 

This principle of division and discord 
must some day be swept away, for it is 
one which violates the Laws of universal 
Order and the Divine Will, and wherever 
it is triumphant, it establishes the reign 
of Satan in the place of the reign of God. 

The isolated household and isolated 
family, with separate and hostile interests, 
is the fundamental institution on which 
the Savage, Patriarchal, Barbarian, and 
Civilized Societies are based ; and these 
four monstrous societies, where war, ser- 


'virade, fraud, indigence, ignorance, and 
‘injustice are general and permanent, 
! - . - 
prove the falseness of their foundation. 


That universal Association, with unity 


|of interests, combined action, a just and 


noble union of all the members of the 
Race in a true hierarchy, guaranteeing 


‘both Liberty and Order, equal social 


chances and privileges, and perfect de- 


‘velopment and culture to all, —that this 


is the destiny of Humanity on earth, 


' there can be no doubt. 


Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the 
iron helm of fate ; 

But the soul is still oracular: amid the mar- 
ket’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the 


| They must upward, still, and onward, who | 


makes ancient good uncouth ; 
Our globe, with the race upon it, is a 
‘part of the great Universe, subject to the 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we same laws, and created by the same 

ourselves wust Pilgrims be, \divine hand. Harmony, unity, aesocia- 


would keep abreast of Truth; 


Delphic cave within, — Launch our Mayflower, 
« They enslave their children’s children who | 
make compromise with sin.” Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 

| Past’s blood-rusted key. J.R. L. 

Boston Courier. 


through the desperate winter sea, 


Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of | 








the giant brood, ———————_ ae —— 
Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who} 7 . . TN 

have drenched the earth with blood, HE HARBIN GER. 
Famished in his self made desert, blinded | een 


ea | SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1846. 
by our purer day, 





Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his mis- | Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
| contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
Shall we guide his gory fingers where our | commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 

helpless children play ? | the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


erable prey, — 


| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 


uth is noble when we | tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | : . 
ee lof Christ, all declare and predict the 


Then to side with | commerce, to business, to active life. 


Da. CHANNING, 





share her wretched crust, 
Ere her eause bring fame and profit and ¥ 
prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 


ASSOCIATION. 


| 


coward stands aside, a political and sucial Organization, it is 


Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is | the type of the divine Union and Brother- | 


cruvified, hood of the Human Race. The univer- 


And the multitude make virtue of the faith | 64] Association of Humanity must some | 


they had denied, | day take place, for Humanity is a child 


‘of God, and as such, must fulfil the Laws 


For Humanity sweeps onward: where to- | ~"— 
day the martyr stands, | of its Author; and the Will and the Law 


On the morrow crouches Judas with the sil- of God are Universal Unity, peace and 
ver in his hands: 
Far in front the Cross stands ready and the | sal Association. 
crackling fagots burn, What is the isolated Household with its 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in si-| separate interests and separate industrial 


lent awe return 


| Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | 


| harmony, expressed externally in univer- | 


and steer boldly tion, are the laws which reign in this 


| great whole, and by consequence the 
| same laws must govern the parts. This 
| all Nature reveals to us. From the har- 


| 


What is Association? Considered as | 








/monious movements of the planets in 
their sidereal association and hierarchy, 


to the distribution of the kingdoms ef 


‘ereation around us, all testify to this 
truth. 


The great and chosen souls that have 
come upon earth as the leaders of Man- 
kind, have all proclaimed the law of 
union, of peace, of brotherhood. The 
promises of the Prophets, the declarations 


social redemption of mankind; that the 
laws of Divine Order shall come on earth, 
and God’s will be done here by men as it 
is by superior orders of beings in higher 
spheres ; that the love of the neighbor, 
or of the whole human family, is to be 
the universal rule of action instead of the 
distrust of mankind and the love of self 
alone, and that the brotherhood of the 
race, or universal Association, is to be 
established in the place of the antagonism 
of man with man, class with class, party 
with party, seet with sect, and nation 
with nation. 

The progressive labors and achieve- 


| pursuits? As a social institution it is the | ments of human intelligence also demon- 


To glean up the scattered ashes into Hist- symbol of selfishness, of distrust, of di-| Strate the truth that Harmony is the uni- 


ory’s golden urn: 


eee 


‘vision and discord, though not indeed of | versal Law, and that all things in time 
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arrive at it. Every branch of art and 


science that has been perfected by the 
human mind, has produced as its results, 
Unity and Harmony. Mathematics and 
Music are the two most perfect examples ; 
the other sciences are tending to the same 
end, as they advance, and the science of 
Society, which has been the most back- 
ward and most neglected, will follow in 
the track. 

Lastly, the Soul, with its deep aspira- 
tions and sentiments of justice and unity, 
now, more than ever, demands this great 
Law, and its advent on earth. Never 
before in any age have these sentiments 
been working so powerfully ; and this is 
the reason why all noble hearts at the 
present day are becoming impatient at 
the evils which oppress Humanity, — why 
they are becoming sick at the strife, the 
selfishness, and the discord that now 
reign, — indignant at gigantic injustice 
like war and slavery,— disgusted with 
the servile worship of gold, with indus- | 
trial and commercial frauds and strata- | 
gems, with party intrigues and sectarian | 
discussions, and why they call for reform, | 
for justice, for harmony, fur peace, and) 
good will among men. 

Thus the works of nature, the declara- 
tions of the prophets and the Gospel, the 
discoveries of science, the aspirations of 
the human heart, —all proclaim, demon- | 
strate, and call for the advent of an era 
of truth, order, justice, peace, and har- | 
mony on earth. 

And when this era comes, and the Jaws | 
of universal Harmony — of divine Love | 


and Wisdom —are realized practically in | 


| 


respectable Jourual. 
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In Morals, it will be the brotherhood of | 
the race, the consciousness of a common 
destiny, and of the solidarity, the mutual 
and reciprocal dependence of all the 
members of the human family. 

In Production, or the creation of wealth, 
it will be Industry dignified and rendered 
attractive, and the general adaptation of 


‘all the external things of nature through 
'a wise system of labor to the nature of 


man. 

And lastly, in the sphere of the hu-| 
man Passions, it will be the true and 
integral development of the affections and | 
faculties implanted in the human soul, | 
and their harmony in a social Order, — | 
all the institutions and arrangements of 
which will be their external expression 
and practical correspondence. 

Such will be the new era, —such the 
fruits and results of that state of things 
which we designate by the general name 
of ‘* Universal Association.” 





THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS — EUGENE 
SUE. 
In commenting last week upon an arti- 
cle in the Democratic Review, on Eugene | 





Sue and the Associative movement, we | 
expressed our astonishment that such a| 
specimen of unworthy vituperation could | 
have gained admission into that highly, 
We were certain | 
that its spirit and character could not 
meet the approval of the Democratic | 
Press in this country, and that many. be-| 
sides ourselves, would lament the appear- | 
ance of a prodactivn, so well calculated | 
to injure the reputation for liberality and | 


| ted wealth. 


‘less; because, forsooth, Eugene Sue 


|of marriage as a religious covenant— 


/neetion with the principles of association 





sponded to, 
Demoeratie 
principles of 
dom and justi 

























‘* This eritiq 
graceful, most . eee i 
ever appeared ; journal assumin 
the wn of Semone t must rom 
been written by some disgraceful Jesuit, 
(a most miserable epitome of M. Roptn,) 
or at all events a fanatic of the bluest 
kind. Overlooking all the noble charac- 
teristics, and ennobling sentiments of the 
work, (the Wandering Jew,) the writer 
fastens upon isolated points ; draws there- 
from false inferences, and labors to 
awaken all prejudices of bigotry against 
not only it, but the profound social pro- 
blems it investigates and portrays. A 
narrow mind, and a venomous bigotry 
rons through the whole tone of the critique; 
and the writer seems only anxious to en- 
list partisan feelings against every effort 
to free labor from the shackles of associa- 
Without inquiring into the 
principles, or even giving an outline of 
the system he denounces, he arrives at 
the insane conclusion, that both are worth- 


ig, that 


holds certain erratic notions on the subject 


those notions, be it borne in mind, having 
no natural affinity—no legitimate con- 


se, 

** Alas! it is always thos: whenever 
any great principles are advocated for the 
amelioration of mankind, some fanatic, 
fool, or knave, starts up, and by eant, and 
the cry of mad dog, endeavors to hound 
them down. 

** At the beginning of the review, the 
writer admits the existence of the horrid 
social evils which Sue depicts, in charac- 
ters of living light. Im fact, he dared not 
deny them, or it is evident he would ; but 
he disdains all inquiry into the means by 


this world, the external manifestations of | candor, which has been justly earned by | which they may be alleviated. It is 


it will be as various as the different 
spheres in which those laws are to ope- 
rate. 


In Religion, it will be the establishment principles of progress, to unlimited free- | labor. He has shown in his world-re~ 
of the ki@gdom of God on earth, and the | dom of discussion, and to the social and | nowned book, how association (as in the 


doing of His will by Humanity. 

Tn the Church it will be the union of 
all. sects in one universal Church; the 
alliance of Religion with Industry, and 
other material interests of man, and the 


final union and reconciliation of the spir- | 


itual with the material world. 
In Social arrangements, it will be the 
introduction of the principle of universal 


association in the place of universal an- | 
tagonism and conflict, and the organiza- | emblazoned on the American banner. No | 
tion of social institutions adapted to hu- sincere friend of equal rights, no lover of | pound of grossness and hypocrisy. 
man nature, and by which all the faculties mental] liberty, no advocate of honest dis- | very instinet of his own heart must be 


and affections implanted by God in man 
will be usefully employed and rightly 
directed. 

In Politics, it will be the guarantee of 
all rights, and of equal social opportuni- 
ties and privileges to every being; uni- 


versal peace, and the union and associa- tiser, a leading Democratic paper in Ro-| enough of this pitifully 
tion of all political unities, from the sim-| chester, is couched in terms of great! tion, but we cannot finish without 


plest to the highest, from the township 
up to the government of the globe. 


the Democratic Review. It was truly an 
ill-judged procedure, for the organ of a 
|party which claims attachment to the 


political elevation of man, to lend its aid 
in promulgating a reckless and unjust 
assault upon a movement, which, as the 
article in question admits, is sanctioned 
‘by many of the most disinterested and 
upright men in the country, and which 
has for its object the realization of that 
social harmony, the union of many in 
one, which is at the foundation of Amer- 
ican freedom, and whose motto is proudly 





“cussion unmixed with bitter personality, 
| bat must feel himself injured by such 
| an effusion in the favorite organ of the 
| mass intellectual and cultivated portion 


following article from the Daily Adver- 


severity ; but not more so than the occar 


| drawn even from the 
that of the accident, for instance, which 
| eonvees Adrienne’s chastity. For shame! 


of the Democracy of this country, The | thin 


curacy of the reviewer, He say 


| 


‘sion required ; and will be cordially re-| 






















| enough that Adrienne De Cardoville enter- 
'tains peculiar ideas of the marriage tie, 
for him to eondeme the whole system 
_advoeated by Sue—to dignify and exalt 


ease of the Society of Jesus) may be ap~ 
| plied with Satanie power, to produce 
| fearful social evils, and by way of con- 
| trast, he has pictured what nughi be done, 
if directed to ennobling, exalting hu- 
/manity. But no, this Jesuit reviewer, b 
fair inference, would prefer the infe 
career of iniquity hitherto pursued, to any 
system that weal lighten to a more glori- 
ous future. And what must be thought 
of the man who sees any thing analogous 
in the Wandering Jew and the adventures 
of Chevalier de Faublas and cs liaisons 
dangereuses. His mind must be a com- 
The 





licentiousness, or he would never have 
dreamed of some of the inferences he has 
quoted ; 


e can hardly refrain from throwing the 


from us, with ineffable di 
‘* Probably we have said more than 
remark, merely to show the li A 


‘ Sue has a very slender capacity for ela- 


ao 


Se ee eee 


ser on 


ate 
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borating adie idual « character.’ The judg- 
ment of the man who penned such an 
Opinion is c i y ul y worthless. All 
who have read * Leautremont’ must cer- 
tainly so consider it. Probably there 
never was a historical romance written 


in which the individu the various 


] 


characters is more elaborately drawn and 


' ; 
sustaimed, from beginning to end; and 


even in the work in question, those of 


Adrienne Cardoville, Dagebert, Agricola, 
the demon Rodin, are pictures possessed 


of Surprising individuality. They could 


not be more so, if they had been sc ulp- 
tured by Powers out of the pure marble. 

‘* In fine, we are sorry that the article 
was admitted into a Journal call 
democratic. We hape it got there sur- 
reptitiously. If it did not, the effort jate- 
ly made to sustain the work will be love's 
labor lost. Indeed, if it is to be made the 
vehicle for diss Ininatlhng such trash as 
the critique on th W aude ring Je w, the 
sooner it is consigned to the tomb of the 
Capulets, the better. J¢s, in such a casi 
democracy (H aven save the mark!) will 
never be missed.’ 


THINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Puitapetpara, Dec. 3 
The weather to-day has been, at times, 
piercing and cold. From a source of un- 
doubted authority, I learn that the num- 


ber of sick in the City and Districts of 


Phila lelphia has inereased with the sea- 
son, which has thus far been changeable 
and prec irlLous. The poors -idom prov ide 
for extreme cold, until it comes upon them 
all at once, and then their means are so 
limited that their humble mode of defence 
is but a slight barrier to its t mpesis an d 
its Sturms. 

One of our worthy Missionary Agents 
reports that he has found families suffer- 
ing in silence amid penury and want, dis- 
posing of every article of clothing rather 
than make their necessities known, fami- 
lies who haveseen better davs, but whose 
misfortunes could not be averted. The 
sm:ll-pox and other 
have tended much to inerease the distress, 
which few really believe exists in this 
great and benevolent city. I annexacase 
or two, in the words of the Reverend Mis- 
sionary: ‘* | visited a family, consisting of 
a man, wife and six smal) children, living 
in one room of very moderate dimensions. 


contagious diseases 


yh . , 
Lhe man ve ry wmuserable, wife wm the last 
Slave of consumption, ch 


fren bore-flooted 
and ragged! T 


hey had no wood, searce- 
ly any thing to eat, and were perfectly 
helpless when visited.””. What a melan- 
choly picture ! 
the widow of a man who at one time was 
well off: he died, leaving her with seve- 
ral children w struggle on through 
poverty. When visited, she was making 
up shirts, with jinen bosoms, collars and 
wristbands, tor which she got but sexteen 
cenis per mpece’ She made two a day, 
working from daylight to twelve o'clock at 
night. ‘This last scene was also a melan- 
choly one, and is it m itter of surprise that 
the poor widow with her children should 
be spiritiess ! 

Female labor is reduced so low in this 


city, that hundreds are, at this season of 1 


the year, compelled to throw aside the 
needle, aud seek some other employment 
in order to prevent actual starvation! 
Think of twenty cents per day, for the 
sustenance of a widow and three small 
children, for it is now an undeniable fact 


ing List if 


Another case was that of 
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that shirts are made at ¢en cents a piece ! 
But enough tending the recital of such 


facts, | pon a New Year's day, should re- 
mind the Christian, the Philanthropist — 
nav, the whole community — of the duty 
due suffering humanity.— Cor. of ‘Trijune. 


Mra xT Lecacres. Otiver Suita 
of Hatt ield, the wealthiest man in the 
Western counties of Massachusetts, who 
died last week, was a bachelor, and has 
left nearly the whole of his large fortune 
to public and charitable uses. We learn 
from the Nerthampton Gazette that he has 
given $360,000 to eight towns, namely : 
Northam p lon, Hadle V; Amherst «Hi itfield, 
Williamsburg, Greenfield, De« field, and 
Whately, as a pe rmanent fund for the 
benefit of Orphan Children, and children 
of the poorer classes. The fund is to be 
managed by trustees. Another large and 
rather novel bequest is made to the same 
number of towns and probably the same 
towns, to be paid to each voung and wor- 
thy man or woman within the same, upon 
the event of his or her mirriage. $ 20,- 
000 is given to Northampton for the 
establishment of an Agricultural School, 
but not to go into operation until the 
above named sum is doubled. $ 10,000 
is to go to the Colenization Society for 
the abolition of slavery. 


Hunr’s Macazine. Of the editor of 

The Merchant's Magazine’? we have 
before expressed our opinion — that he 
is one of the most remarkable men of his 
day; and we have now lying by us an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Willis which speaks 
very much to the same purpose. There 
is not one of our readers who will not 
forgive us for quoting it: 

Hunt has been glorified in the Hong- 
kong Gazette, is regularly complimented 
by the English mereantile authorities, has 
every Banker in the world for an eager 
r, every Consul, every Ship-own- 
er, aud Navigator, is filed away as author- 
ity in every hbrary, and thought of, in 
half the countries of the world, as early 
as No. 3, in their enumeration of distin- 
guished Americans — yet, who seeks to 
do him honor in the city he does honor 
to’ The Merchants’ Magazine, though 
a prodigy of perseverance and industry, 
is not an accidental deve lopment of Hunt's 
energies. He has always been singular- 
ly sagacious and original in devising new 
works and good ones. He was the foun- 
der of the first ‘ Ladies’ Magazine,’ of 
the first ‘ Children’s Periodical,” he start- 
ed the * Ameriean Magazine of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge,’ compiled 
the best known collection of American 
Anecdotes, and is an indefatigable writer— 
the author, among other things, of ‘ Let- 
ters about the Hudson.’ <A mutual friend 
of Hunt and ourself says of him : —-‘ His 
most important labor was the projection 
and snecessful establishment of the ‘Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Re- 
view.’ Having had the means of ascer- 
taining the precise wants of the commer- 
cial public, and knowing that almost every 
anes class of our population possessed 


subscribe 


ts appropriate work, he conceived that a| 


magazine and review, devoted to the in- 
terests of that large, wealthy, and respec- 
table class, the merchants — a work which 
should be thoroughly practical and nation- 
al in its character, embodying commercial 
matter, literary and statistical, having a 
national bearing upon their interests and 


ee 





intelligence, and supperted by ripe and 
disciplined minds, would be a desidera- 
tum. This national work, tending to in- 
form us of the causes which had acted 
upon our trade and commerce in times 
past, and the expanding growth of our 
country, he has at Jength brought out 





with full success. In his periodical. he 
has opened a new vein of thought, éespe- 
I } 


inlly adapted to the peculiar cast of our 
American minds, and erected a monu- 
ment which will endure. —Broadway Jour, 


Gicantic Scuemes. A letter from 
Bremen, published in the Washington 
Union, says; ‘*1 received, some time 
since, a copy of Whitney's gigantic 
scheme and proposition for the Oregon 
Railroad, with which I was much inter- 
ested. I sent it to my friend, his excel- 
leney a syudie of Hambwag, one of the 
members of the German Diet, with some 
speculations of my own in relation to it: 
suggesting, in addition, if he thought it 
would be interesting to Count Nesselrode, 
to send it to him; that i migtit, perhaps, 
lead the Emperor to adopt the same idea, 
and extend a Railroad from Moscow to 
the confines of China; in which event, 
the Chinese would be soon w orshiping at 
the same altar of the same Almighty 
God that we do. He has sent me a copy 
of his letter to the minister. I aeciden- 
tally met in Russia with a very intelligent 
Englishman, a kind of semi- diplomatist. 
| learned from him that he had been ma- 
king arrangements with the Danish Gov- 
ernment for the navigation of the Baltic 


by British steamers from particular pojats, 
and was then negociating with the Rus- 
sian Government for a confirmation of 
lar privileges. He remarked, in the 
cou ree of conversation, that we had com- 
p sletely diddled the Germans in the course 
of the year, and that we had sent agents, 
with the cash, and purchased all their 
wool; and now, that the manufactures of 
Germany were obliged to go over to Eng- 


* 


land to lay in their stocks.’’ t 


Slim! 
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